Land of the 
Eskimo and 
Seal Fisherman | 


CENTURY 
LIMITED 


The marvelous scenery of this fascinating sub-Arctic 
region is at its best for a few short summer months. 
Days warmed by the brilliant sun merge into cool 
evenings under the Northern Lights. In ocean liner 
luxury you may cruise from Montreal through the 
salty tang of the St. Lawrence to Labrador, Newfound- 
land, Gaspé, the North Shore, and the Saguenay. 
14-Day cruises. Exploring parties included. Canadian 
funds accepted; full benefit from premium on U.S. money. 


Ge 99 Ask your travel bureau, or write 
On the Century CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


19 T Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal 
Dept. T, 377 Fifth Ave. New York City 


RecistrraTions at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 


finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 


far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


‘more extended visit. 


| HOTEL 


THE 


BARCLAY Bea 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director P, f é | S 


111 EAST 48TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A DISTINGUISHED 
INTERNATIONAL 
ADDRESS 


IBORAT 


The WYANDOTTE 


Hotel and 
Cottages 


Bellport, 
Long Island 


LOCATION— 
Overlooking Great South 
Bay—60 miles from New 
York. 


TABLE — Green Vege- 
tables. Best of Meats and 
Sea Foods. 


AMUSEMENTS—AIl Water Sports. Golf, Tennis, 
Riding, Dancing. 


RATES—Basis 1914. ‘Good as any. Better than many. 


George Kreamer, Proprietor 
Open May 15th to October 15th 


Cottages, Hotel Service or Housekeeping 


SELECT THIS HOTEL 


FOR YOUR SUMMER VISIT TO NEW YORK! 


When you come to the “‘first city of the world’ for a vacation 
of thrills and shopping, be sure to enjoy the added pleasure of 
living in the new, smart center of New York . . . at the modern 
Hotel Montclair. The Montclair is adjacent to all the railroad 
and important bus terminals, the better shops and the glamorous 
theatrical district. It offers you every comfort at rates that are 


surprisingly moderate. 


800 ROOMS 
EACH WITH BATH, 
SHOWER, RADIO. 


SINGLE from $2.50 to 
$5.00 per day 
Weekly from $15.00 


DOUBLE from $3.50 to 
$6.00 per day 
Weekly from $21.00 


FADE MONTEE AER 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, N. Y. C. 


WAY TU EURUPE 
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You may arrive at practically any continental destination most rapidly by mak- 
ing the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd 
Express with the de luxe COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN ...in First Class, Cabin Class, Second 
Class, Tourist Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY. N.Y. C. - OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN THE EXCITING NEW 
LUGGAGE AT OSHKOSH 34th STREET SHOP 


I’ fine tailored luggage is 
your weakness, be sure to 
visit our new 34th Street 
Shop. (Prices aren’t what they 
used to be, but Oshkosh 
craftsmanship is.) We have 
travel-wise people to show 
you what to take and how to 
pack. And New York’s finest 
collection of hand luggage, 
hand-size wardrobe cases, and 
wardrobe trunks from rum- 
ble seat size to the biggest 
16-hanger trunk. Individual 
cases for make-up, for shoes, 
for hats, and specialties that 
would make a movie queen 
jealous. It’s worth your trip, 
even if you only come in to 
prowl around. 


OSHKOSH TRUNKS, INc. 
10 EAST 34th STREET - JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 
Makers of Good Luggage 
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MAYFLOWER 


Personally 


Escorted 


SS 


to quaint 
to the 
picturesque 


to the scenic 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Folder 
to Pier 14, Nor 


River, or Phone 


BArclay 7-2700 


J TOURS 


‘Including ALL EXPENSES 


J[NEXPENSIVE vacation trips to worth- 
while places with lots to see and do all the 
way! Third successful season. Via famous 
Fall River Line steamers, Pullman trains and 
de-luxe motor coaches. (Saguenay trip includes 
Montreal, Quebec.) All transportation, meals, 
accommodations at luxurious hotels, sight- 
seeing, and complete program of activities in- 
cluded. No higher rates! Outdoor sports, 
music, dancing, entertainment. 


CA PE COiD eo oye o4-00 


5 DAYS Lv. Sundays, July 2, 16, 30, Aug. 6, 27, Sept. 3 


Visit the entire Cape—Hyannis, Provincetown, historic Plymouth. 


Sightseeing trips. Stop at luxurious hotels. Luncheon at celebrated 
Provincetown Inn. Bathing, beach sports, golf, tennis, etc. Famous 


New England Shore Dinner. 
SAGUENAY RIVER _. $83.00 


SUNDAY TO SUNDAY Lv. Sundays, July 9 and Aug. 13 


New England and Canada in one glorious tour, Three delightful boat 
trips. Sightseeing in Montreal and Quebec. Overnight at Chateau 
Frontenac. Also see Boston, Lexington, Concord. 

$99.50 


W.- HEE TE SMS ee ees 
12 DAYS Lv. Sundays, July 23 and Aug. 20 


A complete tour. Visit the most famous resorts . . . Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, Franconia, Notch, The Flume, Echo Lake, etc. Stopovers at 
luxurious hotels. 


Tickets and Information, Consolidated Ticket Offices, 17 John 
Street, 4 West 33rd Street, 155 Pierpont St., Brooklyn, or 
Grand Central Terminul, 


th FALL RIVER 
NEW ENGLAND STEAMSHIP CO. 


~_ WALDORF<ASTORIA 


AT THE HEART OF THINGS 


8 MINUTES FROM 
TIMES SQUARE 
AND THEATRES 


Stop at this new center of social and business New York 
...on Park Avenue... yet but a few minutes from every- 


where. Charming, home-like rooms. Famous restaurants. 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO 50TH STS - NEW YORK 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 


CADILLACS 


$15.00. Telephone Wickersham _2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion 


“43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


AB-SCENT DEODORANT STICK 
AND ZIP DEODORANT PENCIL 


Both new products, are ideal for over- 
coming perspiration annoyance. Also to 
permanently destroy superfluous hair use 
ZIP Epilator, for sale at all good stores, 
or call on Madame Berthe at 562 Fifth 
Avenue (entrance on 46th Street) for treat- 
ment or free demonstration. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3400. Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


AVENUE 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


The modern traveler considers his outfit 
incomplete, unless he has a camera with 
him. Come to headquarters for the newest 
in still and movie cameras and accessories— 
for amateur and professional use. 

110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for Sherry delicacies—the bon bons that 
melt in your mouth, plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the Sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry, knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service ! 

Louis Sherry 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


A TRAVEL COMPANION . . MARIE EARLE 


Whether you pack for a week-end or a 
Summer, it’s easier to carry Marie Earle’s 
Essential Cream. Marie Earle’s is the tzwo- 
Purpose cream in one compact jar. It both 
cleanses and nourishes. Good shops will give 
you directions for its use. 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon; Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the ‘En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


A NEW AND DIFFERENT MASQUE 
CORA MAY CLARE 


Clare-Skin Masque is a plastic cream of 
the most delicious texture, velvety and 
smooth. It spreads evenly on the skin. At 
first cool to the touch, it draws gently, yet 
effectively, stimulating the skin. Jar con- 
taining 10 treatments to be applied in your 
own home, $3.50. 

Cora Mae Clare 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


ALF the world is off to play and relax. 
A journey to far-off shores is the first 
choice; long, bright days, crowded with 
pleasure, invigorate us and make the return to 
harness less irksome. The fashions still con- 
tinue to reflect the “Gay Nineties.” The sil- 
houette of today is extremely trying, and it is 
of paramount importance for you to know your 
own best lines, and the styles that suit them. 
Chanel’s edict to women is extreme femi- 
ninity, and her creations have sloping. shoul- 
ders, sheathlike lines to the knee, and ruffles 
and flounces sweeping the floor. Other cou- 
turiers run to the broad shoulder with puffs 
and fluting. Fabrics of today are delicate sheers, of exquisite color, 
sun, wind and moisture proof. 


If you go in for sports, why not have one of the silk shirt-waist 
frocks from the Altman shop, and if you want complete comfort, 
choose the divided skirt. I also saw there a white coat I do not 
think you can afford to be without. It is lovely over sheer chiffon 
or lace evening gowns and is to be had in American woolens, im- 
ported twills from England and slinky Angoras from France. 


Bathing suit and beach accessories are important mid-summer 
items. Saks Fifth Avenue, as usual, have a smart collection. 


A bathing suit with a back is an anachronism, Wool is the fa- 
vorite with cotton the runner-up. One smart model has the body of 
one color, with the shoulder-straps and belt striped zebra fashion. 
The bright colors this year vie with white in popularity. 


I liked very much Saks Fifth Avenue new ensemble for motoring. 
It consists of coat, suit and hat, of indestructible crash material. 
With it may be worn blouses of batiste, printed silk, white silk, or 
a silk shirt, the latter with stitched on yoke, two pockets and the 
shortest of short sleeves. There is, too, a little turban-like hat, 
ideal for travelling. This has practically no trimming, perhaps a 
self-bow, or a flower. 


Tailor by appointment, Bernard Weatherill has no peer as a maker 
of smart riding togs. His skill is matched by his integrity which 
all his patrons appreciate. The name Weatherill in a riding habit, 


or anything he may fashion, spells perfection of fit and quality of 
material. 


Marie Earle’s new daytime cosmetic kit is a smartly made-up 
affair, containing foundation cream and face powder. It serves as 
an ideal bon voyage gift, and is quite inexpensive. 


Trunks today must serve a fourfold purpose: They must serve 
for railroad, motor, airplane or steamship travel. Such a combina- 
tion is available in the new Oshkosh portable trunk of taxi and 
Pullman size, light in weight, and as easy to transport as hand lug- 
gage. It minimizes excess baggage charges here, and cuts them 
down abroad in those countries where the free baggage allowance 
is almost nil. 


These trunks provide packing space equal to the full size ward- 
robe trunk. They are substantially made and stand up well under 
the wear and tear of travel. 


Unless you yourself visit Madame Berthe’s salon at 562 Fifth 
Avenue, it is difficult to realize the unusual and satisfying work she 
is doing i in her Salon for eliminating superfluous hair growths. For 
more than twenty years Madame Berthe has been specializing in this 
work, and is undoubtedly the most widely known superfluous hair 
specialist, and one of the best informed, to whom thousands of 
women are her debtors for removing one of the most annoying 
disfigurements a woman can suffer. 


After a strenuous day’s shopping, what most of us look for is a 
restful place to have tea. Louis Sherry’s is a delightful place to 
relax, and you will find there dainties to tempt your palate on the 
hottest day with quiet and efficient service. 


It is always true that our object in assembling a wardrobe should 
be to seek quality rather than quantity. This is particularly the 
case for travel where fewer and better clothes will prove more 
satisfactory and more economical over a period of time. And since 
economy is now the fashion, we need have no hesitancy about wear- 
ing a costume over and over and for many different occasions. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 


Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 
gift folder will be 


Our illustrated 1933 


sent upon request. A great selection of 
unique and valuable articles that distin- 
guishes this store as the preeminent Gift 
Shop. 4 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
“JEWELS” DREICER & CO., INC. 
E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 


Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., 


Ne ayas 
and 1 East 57th St. 


ORIGINAL MILLINERY SALON 
ANNE DAVIS, INC. 


Custom made hats for the individual in 


all sizes, and within the range of the 
modest purse. 
6 East 48th Street, New York. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TAILORS BY APPOINTMENT 
BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC. 


Weatherill imported woollens are in them- 
selves a guarantee of superior quality and 
ultra smart weaves. A Weatherill suit for 
man or woman is designed for the individual 
and gives that poise which causes one to 
stand out as being faultlessly dressed. 
Weatherill riding habits need no introduction. 

677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New,;York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped: sunder the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 

37 West 57th Street, New York City. 


LE DANDY PERFUME D’ORSAY 


There is a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. ~ Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


McCUTCHEON’S TRAVEL SPECIAL 


If you’re going to be a cool, calm, col- 
lected traveler this summer, McCutcheon’s 
suggest their famous Double Breasted White 
Linen suit by Nelly Don. Made of fine 
quality uncrushable linen, beautifully tail- 
ored and finished with gleaming metal but- 
tons. It possesses a little ascot blouse, too. 
Complete $10.95. Sizes 14 to 40. 

McCutcheon’s 
Fifth Avenue at Forty-Ninth Street 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-1000. 
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Bonney 
The vignerous and their helpers ride out to the vineyards of the Céte d’Or in two-wheeled carts. Into these are loaded the 
great baskets filled with the newly harvested grapes. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE VINE 


Heroes and Legends of Regal Burgundy—Cities That Made French History— 
Vineyards on the Hill of Gold 


By Harotp DoNaLpson EBERLEIN 


RAVEL in Burgundy is an adventure. It is an adventure 
invariably pleasant; in memory, it takes on a subtle magic. 
Travel anywhere, even to the nearest street-corner at home, 

is an adventure in its way; the mere fact of being alert to see 
what will happen next savors of adventure’s spice. But in Bur- 
gundy, with your eyes and ears and mind open, varied, agreeable 
adventure awaits you at every turn. 

Burgundy! Its very name is mantled with glamour, royal in hue 


tispiece: Looking down toward the Seine 


a tower of Notre Dame. 


as the lordhest vintage from the vineyards of its own Cote d’Or. 

Throughout a countryside, than which anything more truly de- 
lightful it would be hard to imagine, you are everywhere re- 
minded of kings and emperors, popes and bishops, saints and 
warriors, queens and knights, witches, druids and necromancers, 
with a few dragons and other eerie creatures of that ilk to round 
out the medley. The tangible reminders of the people who made 
Burgundy famous are seen in noble abbeys and ancient churches, 
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THE TOWN CRIER 


The town erier is a symbol of the older France—a France that lingers on in smaller 

villages still lost to the modern world. The sound of the drum—often a precious heir- 

loom which may have seen service at Sedan or Waterloo—brings the villagers to doors 
and windows in anticipation of news that may enliven their quiet lives. 


frowning strongholds and towered chateaux, timbered houses and 
venerable walls, all visible links with a brilliant past. 

But just where is Burgundy? Modern maps of France won’t 
answer your query. In fact, it is hard to find an old map that 
does show the ancient provincial boundaries. In 1790 the Revo- 
lutionary cartographers tried to obliterate the time-honored di- 
visions that savored of the ancien régime and arbitrarily chopped 
up the whole country into soulless administrative départements 
whose names mean nothing in particular; by official enactment 
they tried to wipe out old names and memories, but these still 
persist, deeply rooted in popular affection and usage. The people 
themselves know, without maps, the limits of Burgundy, of Anjou 
or of Provence, and they are proud of being Burgundians, An- 
goumois or Provengals. 

Between the fifth century and 1790 there were ten different 
Surgundies, kingdom and duchy, of varying extent, but our 
present concern is with the last Duchy of Burgundy or Bour- 
gogne, whence the French King’s second son took his title. Trace 
on the map an approximate quadrangle with Sens at the north, 
Macon at the south, Chalon-sur-Sa6dne and Dijon to the east, and 
to the west a line westward of the Yonne and the upper Loire; 
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then you will have what has always been the 
heart of Burgundy, regardless of its historic ex- 
pansions and contractions through the centuries. 
You will see, too, that this quadrangle contains 
Auxerre, Beaune, Chablis, Tonnerre, Avallon, 
Cluny, Sémur and Vézelay, not to mention sun- 
dry other places not to be ignored. 

That you will journey by motor, if you really 
wish to see the country, goes almost without say- 
ing. The railway is all right, indeed at times in- 
dispensable, for very long distances or if you 
merely wish to get from one place to another, 
but the knowing have long since found out that 
it is a futile and often misleading means of cul- 
tivating an intimate acquaintance with the coun- 
tryside. But even motorists, somehow, have 
largely overlooked Burgundy and left it one of 
the little-known parts of France. That may be, 
perhaps, because it is so easy to reach. The 
main road from Paris to the Riviera runs right 
through it, but people bound for Cannes or 
Nice are apparently so intent on reaching their 
destination that they whirl along all unconscious 
of fascinating things within a stone’s throw— 
just as they do everywhere else. 

Starting from Paris, “step on the gas,” if you 
like, as far as Sens—you will both have to and 
wish to slow up through Moret-sur-Loing and 
Pont-sur-Yonne; Sens will help you to set your 
pace a new tempo and curb thenceforth the 
speed-lure of the onward-beckoning road. There 
is no better spot to alight and sit down than out- 
side one of the cafés on the Place in front of the 
cathedral; there, over some timely refreshment, 
you may see the world go by and likewise adjust 
yourself to the atmosphere of the town before 
you start out to browse about. 

Just watching the world go by in the Place 
of a provincial French town can be hugely di- 
verting, especially if the country folk chance to 
be coming in to attend market, though at any 
time you will be treated to exhibitions of naiveté 
and ludicrous. by-play worthy the pencil of a 
Daumier. The modern Senones—Sens was the 
ancient capital of that robust tribe of Gauls 
whom we. all had drummed into our heads when 
we read Caesar—are just as vigorously individ- 
ualistic as their forebears who helped sack Rome 
in 389 B.C., or those who made things so lively 
for Caesar more than three centuries later that 
he had to leave Labienus at Sens to keep the 
people in order while he himself marched off to 
subdue Vercingetorix in the south. 

Though the ancient houses of Sens have nearly 
all been outwardly transformed by smug jackets 
of stucco, here and there you can still find medieval timbered 
fronts enriched with carving, and though the Roman walls have 
disappeared, you can trace the glories of Sens in Roman and 
Gallo-Roman days without much trouble, so that the eligible an- 
tiquities are not confined to the glorious cathedral and the ad- 
jacent episcopal buildings. 

From Sens onward the country grows increasingly differ- 
ent from the region to the north, both in physical features and in 
the general character of the people. There is an elusive some- 
thing in the very air of Burgundy that exhilarates; the farther 
you go, the more you feel it. The land now begins to undulate ; 
vineyards appear on the sunny hillsides. There’s many a little 
side road that looks not at all inviting from the motorist’s point 
of view—some of them, in fact, are positively discouraging— 
but if you patiently and warily jog slowly along almost any one 
of them, you are pretty sure to be rewarded at the end of a 
mile or two by some discovery that will justify the digression. 

The route nationale, which ignores the lesser treasures reached 
only by the side roads, leads straight on along the poplar- 
sentinelled banks of the Yonne through Joigny to Auxerre. That 
city of St. Germain, Burgundy’s old capital, rising on its hills 
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Nora Dumas 


above the encircling Yonne—‘the most complete realization 
in France of the perfect conjunction of river and town,” as 
Walter Pater said of it—seems to belong wholly to the Middle 
Ages though it, too, was an important place in Roman days. 
Albeit the plan of Auxerre—if you can call the haphazard growth 
of centuries a plan—is enough to throw a modern town-planner 
into spasms of despair, push on into the town and risk getting 
lost for a while in its narrow, steep and crooked streets whose 
very names bewitch you and set you wondering what strange 
secrets of history and romance the quaint old timbered and 
stuccoed houses are keeping to themselves. Street of the Arque- 
buse, Street of the Holy Pilgrims, Street of the Sign of the 
Sword, an alley called the The Sow Which Spins—they all have 
a story to tell those who seek it. 

The Sow Which Spins embalms the memory of a comely and 
pious maiden who preferred a sow’s form to dishonor. She be- 
sought the Blessed Virgin to turn her into a sow; thus she 
escaped the wiles of her would-be seducers and kept her chastity. 
In evidence of this wondrous tale, was there not for years in 
this passage a sign depicting the spinster sow with her distaff? 
Here is another incident to show what strange things can happen 


in Auxerre. Once upon a time, when there were still wolves in 
the neighborhood, the wolves glutted themselves with grapes in 
the nearby vineyards. The juice fermented rapidly in their 
stomachs and made them drunk. A whole pack of drunken 
wolves invaded the town, too drunk even to be disorderly. They 
were so maudlin they just lay down in the gutters and rolled 
their eyes till the townspeople came out and killed them. 

The Abbey of St. Germain is a surprising church. As you 
enter you suddenly find yourself near half-way to the roof and 
you have to go down a flight of many steps to the floor of the 
nave; the church is built on a steep slope and has two crypts, 
one under the other, hollowed out of the hillside. Both of them 
are much older than the church above and go well back towards 
the foundation of the abbey in 623. Auxerre is rich in old 
churches full of all manner of curious and beautiful things, to 
say nothing of the historic memories that invest them; the most 
important is the cathedral, begun in the thirteenth century, in- 
corporating parts of a far older structure, and brought to its 
present state in the fifteenth century. 

Though Auxerre is still essentially a town of the Capetian 
Dukes of Burgundy, it is also very much alive to the present and 
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THE PEASANT’S SLAVE 


The powerful French draught horses are indispensable to the life of the countryside both for farming and heavy labor. France still remains a 
country of small agricultural landowners. Though recent years have seen an increase in the population of cities, the national economy remains 


agricultural in character. 


Large scale farming as we know it in America is impossible in a land of small. farms; the horse need fear no serious 


competition from tractor and combine. 


Bonney 


SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS 


In the dark ages a Gallic fortress,. and in feudal times a strong- 

hold of the Dukes of Burgundy, Semur-en-Auxois preserves many 

memorials of its historic past in its old houses, narrow thorough- 
fares, ruined ramparts and its fine Gothic church. 


not at all indifferent to the art of good living. Travel may be 
of absorbing interest, but if the inner man is not well satisfied 
at the same time, the joy of the whole adventure is killed. If it 
be true that an army marches on its stomach, it is equally true 
that the contented traveler travels on his stomach. Auxerre is 
well able to do its part toward keeping the traveler internally 
happy. Climb the street towards the Place and stop in front of 
the hostelry and you will be convinced of the ready hospitality. 

Finishing the ascent to the Place at the top of the hill, you turn 
right down again by another street to make your exit from the 
town; then you wonder whether it was not Auxerre that in- 
spired the old jingle 

“The King of France had forty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill, and then marched down again.” 

What with spinning sows and maudlin wolves, who knows? 

Going out under the old walls, now grown with ivy, acacia and 
a riot of blooming plants in the dooryards of the houses that 
have burrowed into the base of the ancient fortifications, it’s a 
toss-up whether you turn east to Chablis and Tonnerre or go on 
southward towards Vézelay and Avallon. If you feel especially 
drawn toward the home of one of Burgundy’s best known vin- 
tages, or the dwelling of that extraordinary diplomat of Louis 
XV’s Court, the Chevalier d’Eon, take the road to Chablis and 
Tonnerre. The Chevalier d’Eon as a young man was painfully 
conscious of his ugly fat legs, adopted women’s clothes to hide 
them, and even on important missions to England and Russia 
appeared in petticoats and a lace cap. If Thomas a Becket, St. 
Bernard, Richard Coeur de Lion and Charlemagne seem better 
company than the effeminate gentleman who hid his unshapely 
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legs with frocks, make for Vézelay and Avallon. The road 
thither will cause you no regrets; well-tended vineyards every- 
where on the hillsides, wooded heights rising east and west of 
the valley, from Cravant onwards the river Cure on your right 
gliding under the arches of hoary stone bridges, the turrets of 
distant chateaux standing out from embracing woodlands and, 
near at hand, moated medieval manor houses with candle-snuffer 
towers at the corners, their grey walls mirrored in the glassy, reed- 
grown waters at their base. ws 
Turning right at Sermizelles, a few miles of winding road will 
bring you to Vézelay perched on top of its conical eminence, like 
an Italian hill town, and the abbey church at the very summit, 
like Noah’s Ark on the top of Mount Ararat. Vézelay was a 


mightily important place from early in the Middle Ages. Its 
abbots owned no secular nor ecclesiastical superior save the 
Pope. In the ninth century, or thereabouts, a Prior of Vézelay 
snatched the body of Mary Magdalene from its burial place in 
Provence and hastened back with it to his abbey; thenceforth 
Vézelay became an immensely popular place of pilgrimage. Here, 
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AN ARCHWAY IN DIJO 


Dijon’s brilliant and varied history began in Roman times when it 

was the scene of the martyrdom of St. Benignus, the Apostle of 

Burgundy. Early in the eleventh century the city was acquired by the 

Dukes of Burgundy. Many of the city’s finest buildings date from 

the period when it was Burgundy’s capital, and from the eighteenth 

century when it was second only to Paris in intellectual and artistic 
importance. 


on Palm Sunday, 1146, St. Bernard preached the Crusades to an 
unnumbered host who rent the heavens with a shout “Dieu le 
volt!”; here, in 1164, from the high altar Thomas a Becket 
thundered anathemas against Henry II; and here met Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Philip Augustus to swear friendship. 

Vézelay is quiet enough now, drowsing in the memories of its 
illustrious past. The liveliest occasion is market day. Then the 
town wakes up and the little Place at the foot of the last steep 
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ascent to the Abbey—a street 
so steep that motors are not al- 
lowed to go up it—is all a-hum 
with buying and selling. 

A half-hour trip from Véze- 
lay is Avallon. No one could 
be insensivle to the hospitality 
of Avallon’s inns, one of which 
—the one where Napoleon 
stayed—entered by an archway 
from the street, boasts a cob- 
bled posting-yard gay with 
flowers, overhanging balconies 
that give access to many of the 
bedrooms, and through another 
archway and past the stables 
(now a garage) a delectable 
old garden. 

Nothing could be pleasanter 
in the late afternoon as the sun 
gets low than to saunter down 
the Grand Rue at Avallon 
towards the fifteenth century 
Tour d’Horloge and the far 
older church of St. Lazare. 
The pleasant mystery of a 
street-vista beyond, seen through the tower’s pointed archway, 
lures you on. Just after you pass under the tower with its spiky 
fleche tapering high overhead, at your left the portal of the church 
displays its battered twelfth-century sculpture; on each side of 
the street stone and timber houses proclaim their fitness to stand 
five hundred years longer; from over the tops of high garden 
walls luxuriant shrubbery and trailing vines bespeak enticements 
within, while the breeze wafts a tantalizing scent of roses and 
lilacs. Outside the massive gate piers at the foot of the street, 
the world seemingly comes to an abrupt end, save for a terrace 
planted with lime trees; arrived there, you look down a sheer 
drop at the valley of the Cousin, hundreds of feet below, and 
along the stream tanneries and mills that have seen centuries 
of service. 

Over across the valley--the valley, indeed, is a part of it— 
lies the Morvan, that enchanted land of wooded hills and deep 
combes, where “druid altars, witches’ mounds and Christian 


WAITING FOR CUSTOMERS 


This placid market woman with her young assistant presides over 
a small supply of vegetables and flowers in the little village of 
Méret-sur-Loing. 
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temples lean upon one another’ 
and Gallic roads rest “upon 
foundations that the Phoenic- 
ians built.” The sturdy Celtic 
inhabitants, near kin of the 
Highland Scots, have remained 
fundamentally unchanged since 
their forebears traded with 
Phoenicians and Greeks and 
the druid priests ruled their 
counsels. In their houses you 
will find the bagpipe hung above 
the fireplace, and the covering 
of the bag is something very 
like a Scottish tartan. 

As you turn to go back to 
the inn, and glance up at the 
ancient town walls crowning 
the rugged granite escarpment, 
you understand why Avallon 
was held so important a strong- 
hold in the Middle Ages; the 
witchery of the place also steals 
over you and you begin to un- 
derstand why some of the 
Avallonais will tell you that 
the spirits of Charlemagne and Ogier the Dane dwell in their 
town and that King Arthur’s spirit dwells here too, in this Aval- 
lon of theirs, not in some imaginary Avallon that nobody can 
find on the map. 

If you go to Saulieu, take the road by Autun, through the hills 
of the Morvan, and you will get at least a characteristic glimpse 
of this faery land—such places as Chissey-en-Morvan and 
Couches-les-Mines with its curious house of the Knights Templar. 
When you enter Autun through the twin arches of the old Roman 
Port d’Arroux, you will find food for unlimited browsing— 
everything from the Middle Ages back to pre-Roman days, with 
plenty of Roman remains. In one street you will actually go over 
the stone paving laid by order of the Emperor Augustus. 

And at Autun it would be madness not to go on the few miles 
to Mont Beuvray, oppidum Aeduorum, the Bibracte of Caesar 
and the Gauls. Bibracte was an industrial place long before 


(Continutd on page 45) 
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STONE HOUSES OF OLD BURGUNDY 


At Vézelay, Méret-sur-Loing and Avallon—all typical towns of old Burgundy—there are many splendid examples of fourteenth and fifteenth century 

architecture. In the left and right hand pictures are two fine examples of grey limestone homes at Vézelay and Avallon that show how the turret of 

the medieval castle was incorporated into domestic architecture. The center picture shows a street in Moret-sur-Loing with the old church in the 
background. 
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‘¢P T’S seven forests to Ta- 
bora’s village.” A puz- 
zling way they have of 

measuring distances in the 

Itur1 Forest in the Congo, 

which because of photographs 

of tangled brush and purple 
descriptions of jungle had be- 

come a lurid picture to me. I[ 

felt cheated when first I saw 

it, as I came into the official 
boundaries of the Great Forest 

at Wamba. It was not as I’d 

pictured it, an abrupt decent 

into the dark swampland. 

You have been driving your 

car all day along a rolling 

country of high grass with 
here and there a clump of 

trees and here and there a 

village of little grassy-looking 

houses and here and there a 

plantation of banana trees 

which keep the road slippery when otherwise the ground is baked 
hard and dusty. In the river-valleys there have been woods. 

The woods grow more frequent, that is all; imperceptibly it 

changes ; suddenly you see that you would be justified in calling 

it a forest road; and you are in the Ituri. 

Even when the motor-roads have been left behind, in the cen- 
ter where there are few white man’s posts, it 
isn’t always thick forest. Everywhere there are 
clearings left by old villages, even where the 
houses have all fallen flat on the ground and are 
hidden by creepers and scrub. The old fields are 
there, evergrown though they may be; decayed 
banana plantations still let little circles of parch- 
ing sunlight into the middle of the deep forest. 

A day’s walk along a native trail is like thread- 
ing a necklace—first a hill, heavily wooded; then 
a stream to cross, and farther down a bigger 
river, always down between the two hills—in- 
visible for the trees in the way—until the whole 
system of streams has been crossed and you 
are on your way up the next hill. 

Somewhere on the road is a village with 
plantations around it for the space of several 
miles. The sun beats down into the town, for 
all the trees have been cleared away because of 
storms, when they would smash the houses in 
their fall. A village is added like a bead to the 


Almost any Watusi man looks 
like a king, with his tall figure, 
his long spear and his slow 


proud walk. Some of the 
Watusi are seven feet tall. 
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The big-horned cattle of the 
Bahima look very fierce, but 
their most dangerous habit is 
to ‘get in the way of automo- : a} : 

biles. their trade; they are the children of the slaves 


FOREST TRAILS IN THE CONGO 


Tribesmen of the Great Ituri Forest—The Black Mohammedans of the Congo 
—Through the Jungle to the Uplands of Tanganyika 


By Emity HAHN 


With illustrations by Robert Rotter 


Emily Hahn has recently returned from the Belgian Congo where she spent 
nearly a year at the little native village of Pengé, in the heart of the Ituri 
Forest. In the followimg article she describes life in the Ituri and the long 
trip she made on foot with a safari of Banguana bearers through the jungle 
to Lake Tanganyika. A book’déaling with her experiences in the Ituri Forest 
is announced for publication shortly under the title, “Congo Solo.”— 
EprrortaL Note. 


necklace. Then another bit of woods, another hill to cross, another 
river, another village. 

“How far is it to Tabora’s ?” 

“Seven forests, sixteen waters, three villages. If you start 
at sunrise you'll be there at eleven.” 

I didn’t have much idea of traveling according to those di- 
rections until I started away from my own village for the last 
time. Little four and five day trips had trained me, but it wasn’t 
until the long trek that marked the second half of my trip, the 
beginning of the way home, that I knew what it was like to 
travel day after day through the trees, covering only about ten 
miles'a day and yet, incredibly, getting somewhere definite at the 
end of it. “Somewhere” for me was Lubero on the southeast 
corner of the Ituri Forest in the northeast of the Belgian Congo. 
I could have gone straight east to get out of the forest; seven 
days would have brought me to an automobile road in the open 
country that is marked by such towns as Irumu, beloved of mil- 
lionaire sportsmen, and Beni where the mountain-climbers go. 
But I thought three weeks in a direct line, on foot, would be 
more interesting, and I was right. 

One day I found myself on a high hill where the trees had 
been cut down for a new banana field that hadn’t yet grown up. 
For the first time in weeks I could look around at all of it, and 
I was shocked at the view of the valley below me. All those 
trees? That thick carpet of green life, with here and there the 
faintest dent in the wall around the horizon? But for me it had 
been a two-dimensional thing, the Forest, a simple open affair 
of villages and natives and dogs and chickens, with trees shading 
it all to be sure, but never this grim unyielding unconquered mass 
of leaves and-wood. If I had not already done it, 
I should have been afraid to go down into that 
battle. 

The natives live in the Forest without knowing 
what stories we tell about it. Used to the shade, 
they object somewhat to working too long in the 
open clearings or to poling their canoes through 
the noon hours in the); sun that shines on the 
broad river, yet even/ the pygmy hunters sit 
placidly enough hours on end in the grilling heat 
of the village center where a roof stuck on four 
poles gives a square of diluted shadow. 

My house was near a village, really a collection 
of villages, with several squares and many little 
shelters. The inhabitants tell you if you ask what 
tribe they belong to that they are Banguana— 
slave-traders, that might be translated, or Mo- 
hammedans. It means that they are descendants 
of the camp-followers of the Arabs who came 
over from Zanzibar before the white men spoiled 


who were after a time part of the Arab households that spread 
and colonized and converted through generations, until now the 
little colony at Pengé, like many others, is a collection of Bakusu, 
Bakumu, Bambudu and other blood—“My mother was a Babua 
but ’'m a Monguana; one of Abedi’s men.” It would be hard 
to tell the difference in their ancestry. About medium height 
most of them. The ones who are adopted recently are usually 
tattooed, but they will wear as many clothes as they can get. Cloth 
of any kind is so valuable that it’s used almost as money. 

The Koran says it is immodest for a woman to expose her 
bosom, and all women but the most poverty-stricken manage to 
have a wrapper, at least, of blue trade-cloth. The rich women 
wear yokes and long skirts of cotton print or even of silk. Head- 
men who want to be really stylish dress their wives well, even 
to giving them veils, and then keep them inside the wall of the 
homestead. A Monguana headman wears a red fez and a white 
or brown robe with a round-necked shirt over it. Buttons with 
little crescents on them are for sale in the town shops. 

All our houses were made of twig framework plastered over 
with mud and then whitewashed, and roofed with leaves. When 
they aren’t separate huts, they are connected and arranged to 
form a courtyard, often 
open on one side but 
sometimes completely en- 
closed. A rich man likes 
to have his yard concealed 
from the public and in 
that space his wives do 
their sitting and cooking 
and living. His wives, that 
is. His concubines may go 
about more freely ; it is no 
disgrace to him if they are 
seen by the public. The 
rooms are dark and prac- 
tically windowless even in 
the finest houses; they 
are kept for sleeping, not 
for living. 

On week days the la- 
borers, the poor men and 
the slaves and the women, 
go to the fields to work, 
either the banana groves 
or the rice or manioc plan- 
tations. On Sundays I 
used to watch the games 
they had in the village 
square, wrestling matches 
and dancing, with clowns. 
There is dancing during 
the full moon, too, every 
night and for several days 
during the circumcision 
ceremonies, which among 
the Banguana take place 
when the boys are ten 
years old. 

Their daily life is very 
like that of the other 
tribes who live nearby, 
and who are not Arab- 
ized. The Banguana word 
for them is “heathen,” or 
“forest people.” A good 
Monguana shows it by re- 
fusing to eat monkey meat 
or pig’s flesh, and he is not 
supposed to drink palm 
wine or banana _ wine, 
though I must admit that 
most of my friends were 
not inclined to carry re-, | 
ligious scruple that far. 

These other people 
mingled with the Ban- 
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guana when they came in to trade; one village was so near that 
they were practically neighbors and knew all about our town. 
They belonged to the Bumba tribe. The men wore loin-cloths 
of beaten bark—the molumba—and the women, when they could 
not ape the fashionable Mohammedan girls and wear cloth, were 
usually garbed in tiny aprons, front and back, of bark or leaves. 
They wore metal bracelets and collars, and earrings of bone or 
metal, and sometimes carried aluminum decorations in their 
noses and lips. From the admired Mangbetu the men have 
taken the fashion of little woven straw hats fastened to their 
heads with curved ivory pins, decorated with bunches of chicken 
feathers. Headmen wear red parrot feathers— pet parrots in 
the villages never seem to have tails—or the plumage of the 
crowned eagle. They imitate the Mangbetu, too, in deforming 
the babies’ heads. Often I saw very young children with their 
eyes starting from the sockets and their heads bound tightly in 
cylinders of wire or cloth to pull them out to the fashionable 
length. I hope it is not as painful as it looks, but the womem 
assured me proudly that it is. 

All the natives, big and little, did some hunting now and then, 
and a headman who lived down the river was a noted shot and 
had bagged many ele- 
phants. The regular daily 
drudge of hunting, how- 
ever, is taken on by the 
pygmies. After having 
seen them for a while, I 
resent the statement I so 
often hear that they live 
in a Garden of Eden. I 
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r Many of the natives of the Belgian Congo still hunt with bow, arrow and 
spear. The tall Watusi are particularly skilful in the use of these weapons. 


think they’re the hardest- 
worked people in the Con- 
go: when they aren’t ac- 
tually hunting they’re 
training their dogs or 
mending and drying their 
nets or sharpening their 
weapons, and their only 
reward is an infrequent 
square meal and a handful 
of salt. They connect 
themselves with some big 
man’s village and work 
from there as headquar- 
ters, perhaps borrowing 

the big people’s weapons 
\ | and nets. Elephant-hunt- 
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N ing pygmies use spears; 


STIMU an ictope pygmies use nets. 
ZZ ss They all carry sharp 
S knives. Their dogs are 


small reddish-brown 
short-legged snappish 
beasts who yelp rather 
than bark, and whose job 
is to make as much: noise 
as possible when giving 
chase, both by tongue and 
by the wooden clappers 
they wear on their necks. 
They drive the game into 
the nets that have been 
spread through the bush 
beforehand. When the ani- 
mal is captured the pygmy 
swaps it to his “owner” 
for bananas or manioc or 
rice, which he _ never 
knows how to raise for 
himself. He needs starchy 
food and the big Ituri na- 
tive needs meat; it’s a fair 
exchange. 

There is no domestic 
beef in the forest; cattle 
don’t thrive there. The 
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negroes keep goats, but they are so valuable that they are seldom 
eaten unless they are killed by accident. The non-Mohammedan 
natives eat animals that have died naturally, but a good Monguana 
won't touch a beast that has not had its throat cut. When I was 
traveling in the bush with Banguana bearers, the Bandaka natives 
who sold us meat were carefully instructed just where to cut 
the throat of the antelope; I almost had a riot one day when the 
executioner made a mistake and misjudged by several inches, 

[In our town they couldn’t boast of having much meat, but they 
made out with chicken and fish. There are plenty of chickens, 
scrubby specimens most of them, though now and then a sport 
appears, a splendid European-looking bird with bright feathers. 
The fish they catch with basket-traps, and they get some enormous 
ones. Most of them J found very good eating. My own food was 
like theirs but on a richer scale, with more chicken and fish. I had 
sweet-potato and manioc and sometimes corn, and rice every day, 
and spinach made of manioc-greens, There were other greens and 
a big fleshy sort of root they found in the forest, that was very 
good boiléd and salted. Though they don’t eat our kind of 
banana as eagerly as they go after plantains, there were enough 
plants of the yellow and red kind to keep me supplied, and there 
were pineapples and pawpaws and even a small green kind of 
lemon. In Avakubi downriver they grow small strawberries 
and real potatoes, but I didn’t have those. After a few months 
of chicken I found elephant-meat very good, but I think that now 
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During the time of the full moon there is dancing in the forest vil- 
lages every night. 
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{ wouldn’t be so eager for it; it is too tough and coarse-grained. 

Around this part of the Ituri River the ground is flat, though 
from cleared spaces it’s easy to see hills in the distance. I left 
the main river on my way to the east, going down through the 
forest toward Lubero on the southeast and taking with me four- 
teen Banguana as bearers. After ten days we left the flat rather 
swampy country that they’re used to and began to climb hills, low 
ones at first and rather sparse, but after awhile it was one hill 
after another, and each one higher and steeper than the last. 
It was then they began to complain. Their legs hurt them, they 
said, and their backs were stiff. The higher we climbed and the 
better I felt, the more they fussed about it. They missed the 
warm unchanging pools of almost stagnant air. Nights were bit- 
terly cold, they said. 

I grew more and more cheerful, first at the occasional glimpses 
[ got of country far away—this after ten months of living in a 
flat country, in a house that was in a hollow of trees where the 
sight of anything two hundred meters away was a relief—and 
then at the color of the dirt. At Pengé it was brown and black and 
gray, all of it. Now the road was red, the river-beds ran red and 
sandy. There was good honest rock to tread instead of the thick 
black mud that tried to pull off my boots as I walked through 
it. There were not so many creeping things. Not all the wood 
that grew seemed half-rotten before it reached its full height. 
The streams ran tumultuously across little terraces of red rock 
and the water was always fresh and good to drink. I was even 
pleased with the snake I almost stepped on in one of those 
rivers, for he was red from nose to tail-tip. Toward the end 
we spent a whole afternoon climbing a bare hillside, actually 
bare. The path ran steadily higher along the cliffs and we could 
see farther and farther, and I was contented. Not so my men. 
[ sent them back from the edge of the forest, and they were glad 
to go. 

It was cold at night. I think now that I never knew what the 
forest was like until I left it and faced a bare world again. The air 
was fresh and the wind blew; that was the first thing to get used 
to after months of stillness and waiting in an atmosphere laden 
with the scent of dying trees. 

The map says that Lubero and Beni and Irumu are towns well 
within the boundaries of the Belgian Congo, but it is difficult to 
believe it if your mind, like mine, is used to thinking of the Congo 
in terms of forest. This is pasture-country at the beginning of 
the volcano district, much more like the East African English 
colonies to look at. I thought first of lions, for it is in this sort of 
tall grass that they are likely to be found, and not in the forest— 
though as a matter of fact there aren’t many lions farther west 
than the plains around Ruthshuru and the Carl Akeley Reservation. 
Still, it’s good lion country to look at, and at night when the head- 
lights of the automobiles pick out the eyes of a passing civet cat, 
it isn’t hard to be afraid. The leopards are still with us, and 
there are antelope of many kinds, and baboons, and elephants, 
and if you insist upon lions, I suppose they can still be found. 
Certainly they abound a little farther east. 

There was a startling difference, too, in the people. They 
were taller, thinner. They walked slowly, perhaps because 
they tended cattle and that’s conducive to a quiet peaceful way 
of living. Even on the high road—there are many high roads 
in the Belgian Congo, once you’re out of the Ituri—they showed 
no speed: they walked quietly with the cattle among the auto- 
mobiles until it began to look as if the cattle had won out; it was 
rather the automobiles that had to find their way through the 
masses of horned beasts. 

When they came up in the morning to sell milk they waited 
in silent dignified groups in the shade of the veranda as it was 
measured out. They are slender and their faces have the 
lovely oval calm of Egyptian sculpture. They wear long white 
robes. These are the Bahima who live in the east part of the 
Congo and up in Uganda too, I remember one of them, an old 
man who had been sent west years before for some political crime 
and who was making his slow way back through the forest to die 
among his brothers out in the open. He was the only one in my 
household—for I annexed him for a time and we all traveled to- 
gether——who would touch milk. My Banguana were polite 
but firm about it when I asked them; they said that their fathers 
had never drunk milk and they would die if they tried it. 

The Bahima almost live on milk and butter. They have potatoes 


there, but few bananas. Their cattle, at least those 
that I saw between Irumu and Lubero, are gentle 
beasts with terrifyingly large curved horns, but 
there is another kind with small horns and a 
hump on the back like the Indian buffalo. The dif- 
ference that I noticed most of all between this 
pasture-land and the forest was in the native tri- 
bunals. At Pengé nine out of ten lawsuits began 
thus: 

“Eight years ago I sold my sister to this man 
for three goats. Today I have received only one; 
two have never arrived, and the one does not bear 
children.” 

Now the yoices were the same, the heat was 
the same as I lay quietly in a camp-chair inside 
the Government building, but outside the door the 
trial-formula had been altered before this new back- 
drop of distant purple mountains: 

“I sold my sister for a cow........ 

From Beni it is easy to reach the other side 
of the chain of lakes. I was still going in a south- 
east direction toward Ruanda-Urundi. I went by 
automobile to Rutshuru and down to Kissenyi at 
the head of Lake Kivu, where the volcanoes crowd 
up in friendly fashion to the water. Kivu is the 
most beautiful lake I have ever seen, and cer- 
tainly the most comfortable one I saw in Africa, 
for it’s free of crocodiles. It is high enough to 
be too cold for those beasts, and I shall never for- 
get swimming there in the early morning, with 
the hills showing clear and blue in front of the 
sun and the flowers in the gardens of Noma 
just beginning to blaze in the light. 

I forget how long it is from Kissenyi to Bukavu, 
at the other end of the lake, by boat. ...something 
less than a day, for | embarked late at night and 
we arrived next afternoon. The drive from there 
to Uvira on Lake Tanganyika takes the car down 
a steep escarpment and all along the riverside 
of the Semliki, through desolate volcano country 
of hot springs and—at least when I was there last 
fall—millions and millions of small grasshoppers 
who crept in their armies along the roads and 
made the land black. 

Uvira is still the Belgian Congo. I had to go 
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In the Watusi villages of the Ruanda-Urundi plains country, weddings are celebrated 


with magnificent dances. 


further in the car, around the head of Lake Tanganyika (plenty of them paused before me, smiled loftily and held out a small 
of crocodiles here) for a couple of hours before I was definitely beaded basket that he wanted to sell. I bought it without taking 
out of the Congo and in Usumbura, in Ruanda-Urundi. Ru- my eyes off him; he changed his spear from one hand to the other 
anda-Urundi was once German East Africa, but it’s Belgian man- and glided off again toward a group of young kings who were 
dated territory since the war. As a matter of fact Kissenyi, waiting haughtily for him. 

where I went swimming in the Kivu, is in Ruanda, just where it Thinking of the small dispirited women that I’d seen in the 
comes up against the Congo, but I reentered the Congo when I forest, | waited hopefully for several days to see what sort ot 


got on the boat, and never noticed the differ- 
ence. It was in Kissenyi that I saw my first 
member of the Watusi tribe. 

I followed him through the market-place 
and a long way toward his village on the lake 
shore before I could tear myself away. It 
was all strange, this cool land of volcanoes 
and lakes, but the most striking thing about it 
was the Watusi tribe. In Kissenyi they let 
their hair grow and cut it into big bushy 
patterns ; farther east they shave it off as fast 
as it grows, which is a pity. But my first 
Watusi was a splendid one; seven feet tall 
and with his hair in a pattern made by two 
crescents that met somewhere on the right 
side of his head. He was wearing a toga, a 
robe of white with small green circles on it 
—trade print, but it looked better than that 
on him. A band encircled his forehead: his 


Amazon would consort with these people 
All the time I was in Kissenyi I saw none. 
There were other women, the eternal Ban- 
guana and several veiled Swahili; naked girls 
from the mountains came down into town 
sometimes, but no Watusi women. ‘They 
stay at home, I cannot imagine them stooping 
under burdens of bananas or wood or water 
jugs like the women of the Congo, They 
are much more important over here. I. was 
astonished at the first sign I saw of it; a 
woman of high degree actually being carried 
in a litter by four men. Never before had |] 
seen anything like it, but it was a common 
sight in the streets of Kitega, in Urundi, 
where the women-folk of the important fam 
ilies were constantly visiting back and forth. 

There are three tribes in Ruanda-Urund, 
The Watusi are the aristocrats. They’re re 


nose was long and thin: his lips were narrow Mangbetu mothers and their imitators lated to the Bahima of Uganda; both races 
and sensitive and he walked proudly, carry- bind their children’s soft heads with are descended from Galla stock that includes 
ing a spear that was hardly longer and thinner cord or copper wire, so that in time the the Masai of Kenya and the Abyssinians. 
and more upright than himself. I re pieulle take Gu. }One ream *ap ea Aas All of them have slender body structure and 

: prig an imselr. 1 saw more practice does not appear to affect the OSS UAR TAG SO ene inen Jey ree 
of them that day; all kings, I was sure. One brain in any way. (Continued on page 47) 
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A STONE AGE 


HOSTESS ENTERTAINS 


At the Most Northerly Eskimo Dwelling in East 


Greenland—Splendors of the Arctie Cirele— 


Home Life by the Polar Sea 


By Recrnatp OrcutTtT 


HGAL as a daughter of Genghis Khan, she 
greeted us; but a smile of manifest good- 
will, blended with the frankly curious gaze 

of happy black eyes disarmed her initial aloof- 
ness, and bade us sincerely welcome. And at her 
nod, the children ran forward, halted suddenly, 
shyly stared at us, looked at each other, and with 
peals of elfin giggling tripped over a tangle of 
husky pups and tumbled headlong into the igdlo. 
Their mother burst into ripples of laughter, and 
with gracious gesture opened wide to us the door. 

The hike to Cape Tobin from the rocky shore 
of Amdrup Harbor, along the beach of Rosen- 
vinge Bay, is neither steep nor arduous; ‘but we 
had to pick our way, mile after mile through a 
shelving plain of shivered gneiss and limestone 
pushed up from the bottom of the Greenland Sea 
grinding growing-pains of half a million winters. There is no 
trail, for those that live there, and have traffic with the Factor at 
the settlement, or carry a brace of ducks to Josua and Severine at 
the colony at Cape Hope, naturally go there by kayak; and their 
wives and children follow in umiagq, ‘the “women-boats,” or much 
more likely stay home. 

The winter ice in the Sound had scattered three days before. 
And even now in July, when midnight sunbeams flashed aqua- 
marine and emerald through the olaciers of King Christian the IX 
Land, a film of young ice still formed in the shallows s, to vanish 
again with the first breeze of the morning. The roof of the 
sky was incredibly distant, chalk-white to the east over the drift- 
ing polar pack, the zenith a turquoise dome filigreed with plati- 
num tracery of high cirrus clouds, mare’s tails of cirrus crystals, 
seven miles above. And far before us on the promentory, and 


handsome 
the sledge. 


amid the 


Much of the Eskimo woman’s 
This housewife is at work softening a leather boot. Between her feet she holds a 
stick to which a piece of iron is attached. 
draws the leather until it becomes smooth and _ pliable. 


Gisela Lindeck 
AT ONE OF HER TASKS 


time is devoted to the making and care of clothing. 


Back and forth across the iron she 
Nearby stands one of the 


Eskimo dogs whose services are invaluable in hunting and drawing 
So great is the Eskimo’s 


respect for the dog that he has been elevated to 
the position of the mythological progenitor of man. 


seemingly integral with it, we saw the home of Julius and Elisa, 
the most northerly Eskimo dwelling in all East Greenland. 

Hans and Jim had followed their dog teams south from 
Clavering Island that spring, mushing through six hundred 
miles of frozen wilderness, and were friends with every Eskimo 
on the Liverpool Coast. The Gertrud Rask had brought from 
Copenhagen their first and only mail of the year, a sackful of 
warm reality of a life in other dimensions, a category of values 
of a machine age so alien to the rainbow peace of these silent 
places. They were going “outside” in a week, with mingled 
feelings; the gay excitement of reunion with friends and dear 
ones, the prospect of the lights and laughter of Copenhagen’s 
Tivoli, the sweet fragrance of the Danish beech forests along the 
oresund, comfort and security; and to remember always the 
ecstasy of having wintered and summered in this great island of 
the life before last, one piece with the beginning of things. 
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PENSIVE YOUTH 


Self-consciousness before the camera has given this youngster an 

unusually somber expression. As a rule Eskimo children share the 

geniality for which their race is famous. In those regions where 

their lives have not been seriously affected by commercialism, Eski- 

mos are said to laugh as much in a month as ordinary civilized 
people do in a year. 


They trudged along ahead of us now, striding beside the 
archeologist, laughing and smoking, pockets bulging with green 
bottles of Danish export beer from the ship’s stores, and fresh 
packs of American cigarettes in their anarags. The doctor, his 
daughter Grethe, and I followed them, with other plunder. Years 
of residence at Umanaq had given these two fluent practice in the 
Eskimo speech, Innuit, not Eskimo, they explained. Eskimo, 
“meat-eater,” is not a word of their language, but is an Indian 
expression born of a sense of self-conceit in the contacts of the 
Crees with their North American arctic neighbors. The Innuit 
are The Living Ones: to call them Eskimos is, to them, like 
calling a native Bostonian a Beaneater. 

_And as we scrambled up through shale and boulders to the 
ridge of the Cape, behind us to the west broke the full majesty 
and splendor of the Scoresbysund. Now the landscape of the 
Greenland coast is never “pretty.” Nor can “beautiful” ap- 
propriately connote the august vastness of elemental earth-stuffs 
here assembled. From the sea threshold to the inner glaciers, the 
Sound thrusts the rugged fingers of its fjords farther than from 
New York to Newport. Its submarine valley lies beneath three 
hundred fathoms of sea water, harboring scores of tremendous 
“growlers,” calved from the living glaciers that stream into 
it with the centuries, down from the basalt bastions of those 
nunstak peaks that tower more than a mile above its cobalt 
surface. It is like setting the Andes or the Persian Zagros into 
salt water. Splendid beyond all telling. 

Of shale and rubble are the Innuit dwellings of this polar 
suburb. No Kenite of Balaam’s prophecy ever put his nest upon 
a firmer rock; habitations that cling to the promentory as marine 
molluscs discovered above the seaweed at ebb tide. The west wall 
of Julius’ igdlo is reinforced by a stout stem of Siberian fir, 
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drifted here perhaps from the Ob or the Yenesei. To south and 
east, a trim window sash with glass, a wonder of modern luxury 
from Copenhagen. And in the lea, a rack of pine scantlings, on 
which to stow the kayaks, cure the fox pelts, sun the kamiker, 
and dry the seal mcat, safely above temptation to the dogs. 

“Aq!” smiles Elisa, as we stoop and enter. 

Good God, the thrill of the thing! From a world aching with 
economic torment, debts, armament, tariffs, currency blockades, 
prohibition, gangsters, and Yo-yos—to be thus beneficently trans- 
lated in all four dimensions, to break bread as the guest of a 
Stone Age woman with her brood, our blood cousins, continuity 
of protoplasm that has been streaming down the obscure side of 
the human continental divide of high Asia these past twelve thou- 
sand years. And of them all this woman, whose warm hand 


grips our own, whose merry laughter we did not dream about but 
really hear, now sets the Primus to burn, its cheery flame a warm 


MY LADY’S COIFFURE 


Even the young Eskimo girls of Greenland wear the odd double 

crescent top-knot tightly bound by a band of colored sealskin. Their 

costumes likewise are similar to those of their elders—hooded shirts 

of waterproof canvas, embroidered sealskin trousers and high boots 
of sealskin topped with dog fur. 


symbol of hospitality at this very utter outpost of her kind on 
“the Great Backside’ of Greenland! | 

She had seen us coming an hour ago; but Hans assured me 
that the tidy excellence of her home had not been arranged for 
our reception, The narrow entry was lined with shelves that car- 
ried a thrifty economy of fishing gear, harpoons, rope, and guns. 
It turned abruptly down and to the right into a small room, 
lighted by windows to the east and south. The northwest corner 
housed a triple tier of bunks. And on the north wall in geomet- 
rical pattern there hung a small newspaper halftone of His 
Majesty King Christian X of Denmark and Iceland, mounted 
in an incongruous brass frame much too large for it, and rever- 
ently polished; a brilliant lithograph of Christ’s Palm Sunday 
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entrance into Jerusalem; a pho- 
tograph of Pastor Rosing of 
Angmagssalik; and a large and 
battered polychrome map of pre- 
war Europe—upside down. A 
packing box that once housed 
Czechish beet sugar formed a 
practical base for the Primus; 
other supply cases served as 
stools and Julius had that winter 
laid down a fine floor of fra- 
grant new pine planks, residue 
from alterations on the Lutheran 
church at the Danish settlement. 
A tin bucket held sweet water 
from melted snow; beside it an 
article rarely found outside a 
hedroom was filled to overflow- 
ing with obscure lights and 
livers of new-Kkilled seal. 

Elisa at twenty-six, for all 
her four robust little angels— 
“little seals of God” the pastor 
calls them, for there are no lambs 
in East Greenland—is lithe and 
beautiful. She is a full blooded 
Innuit; and as her family came 
to Angmagssalik, and thence 
here, from Sukkertoppen in West 
Greenland, she wears her thick 
black thair parted in the middle 
and coiled at the back; but 
Eleonora and Charlotte and Sev- 
erine (we lament their baptism 
by “Christian” names!) wear the 
high double crescent top-knot of 
Angmagssalik tightly bound by a 
band of colored sealskin. Her 
broad young face, now grave, 
now gay, was radiant with the 
sport and bloom of health glow- 
ing beneath the burnished bronze 
of a positively dainty skin. Teeth 
white and flawless, not yet worn 
with the crimping of bootsoles. 
The short broad nose is absurdly 
beautiful, while from her small 
and pretty ears there dangled 
that day the most original pair of 
earrings I have ever seen: one 
red bead, two green beads, one 
red bead, and then, as climax to 
all this, a B. V.D. button, hilarious 
vestige of some explorer’s Mon- 
day wash. She wore a pale blue 
anaraq, a hooded shirt of water- 
proof canvas, handsomely em- 
broidered sealskin shorts, and 
high vermilion kamiker boots of 
sealskin topped with dog fur, 
made supremely well—the soles 
of walrus hide, and watertight. 

Elisa was thunderstruck when Grethe responded to her wel- 
come in a torrent of Eskimo in her own West Coast dialect, and 
further piqued her lively curiosity with a tidy package of plump 
chocolate creams fresh a fortnight ago from Nordfeldt’s on 
ostergrade. Hans and Jim were old friends here, and were greeted 
accordingly and blessed for a gift of cigarettes and safety 
matches. The doctor and the archeologist were then presented, 
and made themselves at home on the clean pine floor, each hug- 
ging a child, no longer shy. 

My introduction proved more complicated, for while the Scores- 
bysund was discovered a hundred years ago by the Scottish 
whaler whose name it bears, and since then there have come 
other Britishers, whom the Innuit folk call “Tuluk,” I happened 
to be the first American to visit this colony, and Grethe explained 


and are water tight. 
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MAKING BOOTS FOR THE FAMILY 


The task of making boots falls to the women. The upper part of the boot is made of sealskin with 
the hair part turned inside and the outer part dyed white, red or blue. The soles are made of walrus hide 
The embroidery with which the boots are covered is made of small pieces of 
sealskin that is cut, dyed and sewed on in colorful patterns. 

pends on the success of the husband in catching seals. 


The beauty of the family’s clothing de- 


that my home too was on the sunset side of the great ocean. But 
[lisa had heard from her father of the Americans who came 
from Boston in the cryolite ships to Ivigtut. None the less I 
seemed to prove a novelty. Elisa put her hand on my shoulder, 
and beamed. “Amerikamiu!’’ she named me, and from that 
hour that was my name in every igdlo from Cape Tobin to Hurry 
Inlet, for news travels fast even in a land without a telephone. 
Now my wife Penelope, who was keeping the home fires burn- 
ing, not in Ithaca but on a Danish hearth at Skagen on the tip 
of Jutland, had on the eve of our departure presented me with an 
argosy of trinkets and such for the Eskimo children: colored 
or noisy phantasmagoria of the local five-and-ten-cent store. 
And for me, a large and noble thermos flask, bearing a brilliant 
label of a grinning Eskimo boy sitting on an ice cake and a still 
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PREPARING FOR THE HUNT 


Before going out to sea on the hunt, the Eskimo examines his kayak carefully. As a means of camouflage he wears a white shirt and covers 
his hat with white cloth so that the seals may not distinguish him from the ice. On the circular stand at the front of his kayak he coils the har- 


poon cord which is about thirty feet long. 


more grinning devil maliciously raking over coals with a poker, 
and assuring all and sundry in four languages as to its absolute 
and permanent indestructibility. And so that morning I had 
beguiled Froken Mortensen on Gertrud Rask to fill it to the brim 
with piping hot black Brazilian coffee. 

Through the immaculate clarity of that Greenland sunshine the 
full extent of our march from Amdrup Harbor lay manifest from 
Elisa’s threshold, whence she and the children had watched the 
last hour of our coming. I gave the little boy a whistle; and 
bead necklaces to the girls. But to Elisa I gave the thermos 
flask, and all the ebullient fragrance that was in it. She un- 
screwed the top, pulled the cork, smelled the hot and steaming 
goodness of Froken Mortensen’s coffee, and with some hesi- 
tation poured out a little into the aluminum cap of the flask 
and tasted it. Then glancing through her south window at Cape 
Brewster, she shot a look of bewilderment at Grethe and the 
doctor, crying “Amerikamiu angagoqg!” while Grethe hastened 
to explain that I was in fact no wizard, and that the flask would 
keep coffee hot every day for Julius when he went out in his 
kayak for seals. Elisa stretched out her hand to me, ‘“Qojanaq, 
Amerikamiu!” she smiled: thank you. So the water boiling on 
the Primus was not used to make the tea that day, but served 
well as vintage for a common finger bowl at the end of our in- 
formal picnic. For the doctor had brought sandwiches and Hans 
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Below the stand is seen the sealskin cover for his gun. 


and Jim disclosed a veritable bandolier of beer bottles beneath 
their anaraqs, and one of us had a small pocket flask of Aalborg 
snaps “just enough for skaaling purposes.” Life was good! 

All of a sudden, the nine dogs outside broke forth in unison 
into the most bloodcurdling cry that ever issued from a living 
mammal’s throat, a hellish, howling wail. It lasted a full minute, 
and then as suddenly it stopped. “They are giving you an arctic 
salute!” laughed Hans. But Elisa’s littlest child was as thor- 
oughly frightened as I had been, and set up as counter-irritant 
her own lusty yells, nor could the archeologist nor Jim comfort 
her. Elisa simply laughed; but the infant’s small brother, drop- 
ping his whistle, stuck a forefinger into the gory mess of seal’s 
innards and thrust it into his sister’s bawling mouth. She frowned 
and sucked and cooed. The stuff had made a new woman of her. 

Elisa, merrily sharing our plunder in unembarrassed fashion, 
now passed around a tin dipper full of diced bits of dried seal 
chops. I took the dare and bravely bolted two of them at once, 
and much to my surprise, found them no more difficult than 
rather high Roquefort cheese, which followed by a’sip of hot 
black coffee made pleasant finale. 

Now, warmed and cheered, and with lightened packs, we took 
our leave. Elisa put the youngest child in the hood of her 
anarag, gathered the three other chicks beside her, and nimbly 

(Continued on page 47) 


MAGELLANS OF THE 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Great Navigators Fifty Centuries Ago—Founding Island Empires of the Pacific 


—How the Polynesians Outsailed the Europeans 


By G. K. SPENCER 


INDICATING knowledge 

V and discovery which ex- 
tends back fifty centuries 

nto the antiquity of the Poly- 
yesian Islands, a modern steam- 
ship recently proved by actual 
ests that the Sacred Calabash 
of the Fijians, Samoans and 
Hawaiians was and is a very : dc 
ficient instrument for naviga- nangade >= Saupe 
‘ion on the high seas. This fact ee i 
opens up a whole new line of 
scientific research into the pos- 
sible origins of the Pacific Is- 
anders. People possessing such 
remarkable knowledge of navi- 
zation must have been well in 
advance of Italy, Spain and 
Portugal even at the time Co- 
lumbus sailed westward on his 
arst voyage across the At- 
antic! 

There are those who now be- F. 
lieve that when the great Eu- : 
ropean discoverers and conquis- 
tadors were venturing across 
the Atlantic during the so-called 
‘Age of Discovery,” South Sea 
Islanders were sailing equal or 
longer distances as a matter of course. 

The Sacred Calabash, it has been established by the Bishop 
Museum at Honolulu, which owns one of the calabashes, was 
in existence several centuries at least before Christ appeared 
in Asia Minor. Yet, it offered a sure method of navigating the 
twenty-one hundred mile stretch of water between Samoa and 
Hawaii. In fact, the Hawaiian, Samoan and Fijian languages 
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When European navigators were clinging timorously to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Polynesian and Melanesian navigators roamed 
through the Pacific in their sea-going outrigger canoes on voyages 
several thousand miles long. They ventured so far toward the Ant- 
arctic that their legends tell of icebergs and polar animals. 


are so close in syntax and ex- 
pression that the Sacred Cala- 
bash may yet be proved to have 
been the instrument by which 
the islands of the South Seas 
were first populated. 

The Sacred Calabash was and 
is nothing but a calabash with 
four holes drilled equi-distant 
around its upper, and opened, 
edge. The calabash is filled 
with water when the islanders 
wish to use it. This insures an 
absolute level, a necessity in all 
sextants and other navigating 
instruments depending upon an 
horizon for proper functioning. 
If the operator of the calabash 
does get off level, water pours 
out one of the holes. He must 
take his readings from absolute 
level. The reading is had by 
sighting through one of the 
holes, over the opposite edge of 
the calabash. A table of declina- 
tions, which is necessary with 
any navigating instrument of 
similar principle, even today, 
then renders it possible to place 
polaris where it belongs in reference to the objective sought. 
The early Fijians had such tables worked out for years ahead. 
They studied polaris nightly from observatories established for 
that purpose. Thus they founded normal tables of declinations 
for the various seasons of the year, and then for every day of 
the normal navigating season, for they sailed only when the 
equatorial currents were running most favorably for their voy- 
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Three historic instruments of navigation are shown in these pictures: first, the Sacred Calabash used by the Polynesian and Melanesian sailors 
centuries before Columbus: second, the clumsy double staff; and, finally, the modern standard sextant. The compass was invented in the fourteenth 
| century. The beginning of modern methods of navigation is generally dated from the invention of the chronometer in 1735. 
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In old Hawaii special ceremonials were held in honor of the Sacred 


Calabash. It was thought that the happy spirit of music and the 
dance would abide with it wherever it went. 
ages. There were actual island 


edicts forbidding starting long 
voyages in seasons when the 
currents were  unpropitious. 
Not that the islanders couldn’t 
subsist at sea under unfavor- 
able conditions, but because 
they might be swept far out of 
their courses, either to the 
Philippines or to the coasts of 
the Americas, by the north and 
south. equatorial currents. It 
was these fast moving currents, 
providing a daily “set” of often 
fifty knots, which gave rise to 
the great legends of long swims 
made by doughty islanders. 

The Fijians, in particular, 
proceeding north in outboard 
canoes lashed in tandem, and 
carrying live sheep and goats. 
as well as other supplies, 
reached the latitude of Hawaii 
by means of the Sacred Calabash. Then, by observing the fall 
of waves, they tracked themselves over the water to Hawaii 
as accurately as the North American Indians tracked through 
the forests. Sometimes the smoke from “Madame Pele” vol- 
cano helped them, but they could reach Hawaii successfully 
without this fiery, smoky beacon. Before the advent of the 
bubble sextant, giving absolute assurance of an artificial hori- 
zon, or certain level, the best European navigation could do 
no better, and the European device appeared centuries after 
the calabash! 

It must be remembered, too, that even with modern navi- 
gating instruments, we find it necessary to set out for our ob- 
jectives, keeping within certain broad sea bands in which we 
know the water depths, and then make a land-fall somewhere 
near the harbor sought by locating a light, a buoy or a prom- 
inent land feature. Occasionally ships have to slow up and 
feel their way along, taking soundings frequently, and reading 
“bottom signs,” during the last few knots of a voyage to a 
desired port. The Islanders bettered this in getting to their 
desired latitude by means of the calabash and then tracking 
their way along the parallel to their destination. Of course, 
their slight draft obviated the necessity for so carefully watch- 
ing water depth as must our modern ships which sit deep in 
the water. 

Captain James Cook, R.N., in the years of the early American, 


Hawaii and the South Seas. 
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The ancient outrigger canoe with its light sail is still familiar in 
These craft were used for short voyages 
between nearby islands. 


British and French sea competition, learned about this uncanny, 
to him, South Sea navigation. He left Fiji, bidding farewell 
to a native chieftain on the beach. When he appeared at Hawaii, 
some months later, he was astounded to see the same native 
chieftain awaiting him on the beach there. The Fijian left Fiji 
a week after Cook, and arrived at Hawaii two days before him, 
navigating leisurely with the Sacred Calabash, which Cook ac- 
knowledged to be as good a navigating instrument as the newly 
developed sextant, or form of sextant then in use, and the result 
of all Europe’s sea brains! Cook, so great a voyager and dis- 
coverer that even the French and American continental navies 
issued orders that he was not to be molested, gave full credit 
to the South Sea natives for the Sacred Calabash. 

The calabash was termed “sacred” because the priesthood kept 
secret the methods for estimating the table of declinations which 
had to be used with it. Part of the duties of the priesthood was 
making the studies of polaris, and also of the sun. A priest, 
well versed in navigation with the calabash, accompanied every 
expedition using it. Ceremonies blessing and dedicating the cala- 
bash to the sea gods were held periodically by the natives of 
Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii. 

Had Europe enjoyed the advantages of the Sacred Calabash, 
perhaps the era of discovery might have been ushered in cen- 
turies before it actually was, and the world’s progress hastened by 
that much. The fact is, the Pacific islanders were making long 
ocean voyages when the Europeans were skirting the coasts in 


superstitious fear of mighty sea _ 


monsters and in fear that they 
might sail off the edges of the 
world. It must be remembered 
that the Pacific islanders needed 
for nothing, not even food and 
clothing. These came easily. 
Only the lack of a fundamental 
urge held them from taking 
the world leadership assumed 
by the Europeans. In some re- 
spects the Pacific islanders were 
more advanced culturally than 
the Greeks and Romans. Their 
warlike age extended beyond 
the time when the Latin civili- 
zation was disintegrating, and 
the Sacred Calabash enabled 
their fleets to meet in battles as 
important and as bloody as those 
between the Turks and Christ- 
endom, with the difference that 
the Europeans fought along the 
coasts whereas the islanders 


In ancient days a special ceremonial marked the beginning of a 


At this Hawaiian festival the costumes are exact replicas 
of those used by the old navigators. 


great cruise. 
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ought anywhere at sea. The islanders emanci- 
ated themselves from superstition about the sea 
enturies before the Western navigators. Inci- 
lentally, it is interesting to know that the original 
ame given the Samoan Islands by Europeans 
vas Navigator Islands. 

Long before the Crusades in Europe, the 
rinces and chiefs of Hawaii conducted forays 
wenty-one hundred miles south in Samoa, Fiji, 
‘ahiti, the Solomon Islands and the East Indies, 
n quest of fame, booty and new territories. The 
nembers of the original Nanaulu line were ex- 
ressly mentioned in island history and lore for 
heir adventures of this nature. Since, unlike 
he Europeans, they were not driven forth in 
earch of trade or livelihood, they did not col- 
nize with one eye on the motherland and one 
n the foreign shore, and hence built no overseas 
mpires. Their records, up to the time Guten- 
erg discovered printing, were almost as good as 
hose of Europe. They had papyrus, and they 
ecorded family genealogies of chiefs up to thirty 
enerations. These genealogies are still available 
9 the research worker. 

When Magellan and the other early explorers 
ppeared in the Pacific the South Sea islanders 
1ust have regarded their uncouth crews as bar- 
arians. And indeed, in many respects they were 
arbarians and inferiors. Nevertheless, the is- 
inders were gracious enough to accept them in 
eace. No wonder the islanders resented the 
ncroachments and thieveries of such manifestly 
rutal fellows as the European crews, who had 
n ascendancy only because they possessed fire- 
rms. The raw materials for fire-arms were not 
vailable to the islanders, and hence their dis- 
overy was impossible. The science of the island- 
rs concerned itself with sea knowledge, not with 
1echanical inventions. 

Our histories are full of the exploits of the 
‘abots, Columbus, Prince Henry of Portugal, 
Ja Gama, Magellan and Drake. Yet centuries 
rior to their advent on the scene, equally great 
ea leaders were sailing in the Pacific with the 
acred Calabash. 

In Fijian records there is a tale of a great 
aptain who sailed in the south equatorial cur- 
ent to the shores of South America, only to be 
wept by the same current along the coast and 
ack to Fiji. Others succeeded in making land- 
igs on South American shores. Owing to the 
need of the current, the voyage was not as for- 
idding as the cruise to Hawaii, which required 
uch clever sailing to get over into the north 
juatorial current, which sweeps up along the 
hilippine coast and then out to Hawaii. The cruises north to 
[awaii in this current were simpler than the cruises south from 
fawaii, with the requirement for constant tacking against the 
irrent. The cruise north curved out toward the Philippines ; 
1e cruise southward was made in as straight a line as possible 
) keep out of the fast north equatorial current. The natives 
uled the cruise north “going down hill’ because it was with 
le current. 

Just when the Sacred Calabash was discovered is not known. 
$s name is mentioned in island lore as far back as the oldest 
snealogies of chiefs, running up to thirty generations. It is 
robable the Polynesian islands were peopled at first by craft 
hich drifted out from the Celebes Sea. However, the cala- 
ish may have come into existence at about the same time, 
yr there is much evidence that once the native craft reached 
tile islands, they found a way to return to the place from 
hich they started and bring other paradise seekers. There 

a steady norm in physique, racial type and language in all 
ie islands of Polynesia and Hawaii, which is beyond all mere 
‘cident, and which responsible historians ascribe to deliberate. 
anned colonization cruises. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC NAVIGATOR 


The South Sea Islanders of today are born sailors and practically live in their out- 
rigger canoes. 
Melanesian and Polynesian islanders confine themselves to their own shores or to 


The great sea tradition, however, has disappeared. As a rule both 


comparatively short trips to nearby islands. 


When early navigators left the Malay archipelago by way of 
the Celebes Sea and the Straits of Molucca, they encountered 
current and wind conditions at certain seasons which swept them 
on and at other seasons held them back. During the so-called 
“good season,” while the southeast trade winds held in the 
eastern regions, they sailed on the equatorial currents at con- 
siderable velocities. This fact was revealed by the Spanish 
attempts to reach the Palaus, and from the discovery of boats 
drifted off from the Carolines. 

From the Palaus, for instance, boats always drift toward 
Samoa or the Southerly Philippines on the north equatorial 
current. Between the north and south equatorial currents, there 
exists what is sometimes called a counter-equatorial current, 
which gives current assistance in proceeding eastward at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. These streams in the sea vary from 
a ten to fifteen knots “‘set’’ in a single day. The natives dis- 
covered them and used them. 

Knowledge of these currents enabled native navigators fre- 
quently to astound European ship captains. The European 
vessels would try to sail’to.an.objective over'the.most direct route. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A trio of guitars sets up a gay tune and an ungraceful little wench jumps into the center of the stage. She dances the chuffa, a rowdy, humorous, 
crazy dance that resembles the Black Bottom. 


THE GIPSIES DANCE AT THE 


By CLARE OUSLEY 
With illustrations by Lionel S. Reiss 


T IS a clear, cool night in the Garden of the Martyrs on the 

Alhambra Hill. A great flower-filled terrace juts out over the 

valley. Behind the dark outline of the Alhambra, the Red 
Palace looms mysterious in the starlight. On a platform before 
a back-drop of dark plane trees the gipsies dance. 

The group sits in a semi-circle, placid, waiting. The guitarist 
plunks perfunctorily, almost indifferently, something that is less 
tune than simple stated rhythm. The waiting gipsies seem to be 
uninterested. Then one or two begin to point the rhythm with 
clapping hands; clear, sharp staccato dots of sound. The women 
adjust their small Spanish shawls, pinned high on the shoulders 
to give free play to plump arms. Bright colored women in bright 
colored shawls with high combs and many flowers in their black 
hair. They wear full, ruffled skirts above slender, patrician 
ankles and red and green high-heeled slippers. They are stout, 
these women, tall and generously built. Some are downright fat. 
Gipsy women do not have to be slender to dance. They have 
big, mobile arms, big, mobile hips and the ankles of thorough- 
breds. They clap their hands monotonously to the monotonous 
rhythm of the guitar. 

Suddenly, as though prompted by some occult signal, the two 
Amaya sisters rise and advance to the center of the stage. They 
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ALHAMBRA 


are large, handsome, maternal women. Their big, firm breasts 
have suckled gipsy babies. Their big arms have scrubbed and 
nursed the tribe. These women have lived decently, according: 
to the tribal laws, up in the caves beyond the Albaicin. The 
are matriarchs, not courtesans. 

The dance is slow at first with simple steps, graceful forward 
and backward movements, hands on hips. The music quickens 
and the firm, well poised bodies follow it. They begin to use 
their arms. The arms rise, high and gracious. The women circle 
each other. The group of sitting gipsies becomes part of the 
dance. They shout to the dancers! “Ole! Josefina! That’s 
dancing!’ Josefina kneels in the center of the stage, her arms 
weaving the dance above her head, her castanets popping. Car- 
men circles her in wide, sweeping curves. Her legs are more 
active. They sweep wider in the swinging circle of her full 
ruffied skirts. Her gestures are dignified and restrained. When 
she kicks it is with a sort of decorous formality. She wears 
black garters below her plump knees and it is only rarely that 
you see the garters. Lithe, vivid, she swings her full skirts from 
her free hips. Round and round her kneeling sister she moves 
in langurous, swaying circles. It is the cachucha. Faster the 
matriarch circles. 


From the background of the 
semi-circle comes the staccato of 
the clapping, the tapping of high- 
heeled shoes and raucous cries 
of encouragement. “Ole! Car- 
men! That’s dancing! And just 
to think the poor girl’s a wid- 
ow!” 

Carmen circles her kneeling 
sister, faster, her skirts whirling 
wider in undulating music. The 
music of the swinging skirt. She 
ends it in a breathless flourish as 
she kneels beside her kneeling 
sister. The cachucha is over. 

There is a pause. The gipsies 
in the semi-circle laugh and con- 
gratulate the Amaya sisters. 
They are out of breath and puff 
a little, as large, domestic wom- 
en will after a bit of exertion. 
They arrange the combs and 
flowers in their hair. A guitarist 
picks up his chair and moves it 
to the center of the stage. The 
fattest of the women, a placid, 
bulging figure with long short 
hair, picks up her chair and fol- 
lows him. They sit close under 
the one electric light. She is the 
queen mother of the tribe. And 
Snlemaas) the \bésty voices ohe 18% 
going to sing granadinas. She 
wears more jewels than the other 
women. She has authority. 

Her handsome, | slick-haired 
accompanist cocks his head to 
listen to her instructions. He 
thumbs the introductory strain, 
the theme of the song. The fat 
woman leans forward, gets her 
ample posterior placed comfort- 
ably on the small pine chair and 
takes a deep breath. The guitar 
pauses. “Oh, the beauty of Gran- 
ada!” the fat woman sings. Her 
voice is loud, strident. “What a 
treasure, the Alhambra!” The 
voice rises high, wide and hand- 
some on the night air. Long 
quavers and shrill falsetto. With 
her big lungs full of deep taken 
breath, the quaver and semi- 
quaver carries on until you lean forward feeling the breath go 
slowly out of your own lungs and the last note finally slips into 
the night, almost lost. Ole! Mother Amaya can sing. 

Another Amaya comes out to the center of the stage, bringing 
his chair. He sings siguiriyas. 


“T don’t live in the street where you knew me. 

I’ve moved to the Plaza Carmen number twenty-five. 
I threw carnations into your balcony 

That I might see your brown face. 

But your mother is against us—ay! 

If you give me not your promise 

I will beg God for death—ay!” 


And “Oh the sorrows of love are most painful” and “I am dying 
of jealously, little one.” The songs, plaints of gipsy love, rise 
high and shrill and then on the same deep taken breath sink and 
sink until they vanish in pain and emptiness and death. The 
siguiriya ends in a whisper. 

A trio of guitars sets up a gay tune that for gipsy music is 
almost ribald, almost jazz, There is an ungraceful, gangling 
little wench (the only thin one in the lot) who sits most of the 
time in bored indifference. She sits awkwardly, her knees wide 
apart, her hands on her knees. She has an ugly, gamine face. 
The carnations in her hair stand up straight and stiff behind in a 


Gipsy women do not have to be slender to dance. The two Amaya sisters are big, handsome, maternal 
women, but they move through the langorous, swaying rhythms of the cachucha as gracefully as the 
youngest dancers of the tribe. 


caricature of coquetry. She sits, her hands on her wide spread 
knees like a little plantation pickaninny. She suddenly jumps 
into the center of the stage, into the center of the ribald music. 
She dances. It is the chufla. It is rowdy and humorous. It is 
fast and a little crazy. It is considerably like the Black Bottom. 
She gyrates and postures, awkwardly graceful, grotesquely vivid. 
The knee motions are pure Black Bottom. She grins wickedly 
and waggles her skinny hips rowdily. She is a gipsy Josephine 
Baker and she ends her dance with a comic knock-kneed prance 
than brings joyous chuckles from her audience. 

There is another guitar interlude pointed by hand claps. 
Mother Amaya with her long short hair and her big breasts, steps 
out. She dances the buleria. The fat old lady steps out and 
dances. There is not much restraint in this dance. It is fast and 
boisterous. The old lady swirls and prances. Her wide skirts 
fly, wide-spread about her knees. The trim little high-heeled slip- 
pers and dainty ankles move in and out too fast for the eye to- 
follow. Her long short hair stands out behind her, falls down 
over her face as she stoops swiftly, gracefully to the floor. The 
waiting circle around her grows excited. Mother Amaya is the 
one to do the buleria. They shout to her. “Ole! Ay, que baile! 
That’s dancing sister! Vaya! Vaya! woman, you'll drive the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THROUGH 
GRILLED WINDOWS 


Cairo—M unich—Florence 


= of iron grillework can not conceal the distinguishing fea- 


ee famous cities pictured here. Beyond the elaborate grille 
n the minarets and housetops of Cairo. The slender tower 


eture at the right is part of the highly ornate City Hall at Munich. 

w Florence will immediately recognize in the lower picture 

ity’ s most famous landmarks—the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio 
and the dome of the Cathedral. 


Since the revolutionary reforms of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, Constantinople has become the symbol of Westernization for the Moslem world. ‘Today 


The traditional veil of 

Kgypt is held in place by a 

cylindrical ornament. rest- 

ing on the bridge of the 
nose. 


veiled women are scarcely ever seen on its street. 


RENEGADES 


FROM THE HAREM 


By H. I. Karman 


HEN” fSreturned™ to; the 

Near East after an ab- 

sence of more than fifteen 
years, | found many surprising 
transformation awaiting me. After 
1 landed at Beirut, the chief 
seaport of Syria, I went to the 
American University on Saint 
George’s Bay, from which I had 
graduated in 1912. As soon as I 
reached the campus, I realized 
that a significant change had taken 
place in the lives of the students 
who come from every section of 
the Near and Middle East—from 
Persia, Abyssinia, Egypt, Arabia, 
Syria and Palestine. The new 
spirit which had taken possession 
of the students was immediately 
evident in their appearance. It 
was evident in their bearing and 
in the way they wore their well- 
pressed American clothing. Their 
glossy hair was brushed back in 


the American fashion; their faces 
were alert and clean shaven. The 
colorful native costumes had dis- 
appeared. Most significant of all, 
however, was the fact that there 
were many girls among the stu- 
dents. 

Fifteen years ago no one would 
have dreamed that women would 
invade this institution of learning, 
sitting side by side with boys in 
the lecture rooms and laboratories, 
or studying together for examina- 
tions under the pine and cypress 
trees on the campus. 

[t is true that Beirut is largely 
a Westernized city, not at all 
typical of the rest of Syria, and 
that the Moslem world is not yet 
prepared to take lessons in social 
and moral matters from an Amer- 
ican University. However, hun- 
dreds of young men and women 
are now going forth from that 


Ewing Galloway 


The diaphanous white veil 
worn by some Egyptian 
women with their Western 
clothes is merely a conces- 
sion to custom, 


University and other for- 
eign and native institu- 
tions of higher learning in 
Beirut, Damascus and 
Aleppo to their respective 
homes in different towns 
and villages of the Near 
East. There is no doubt 
that these graduates have 
had considerable influ- 
ence. The results of mod- 
ern education were suf- 
ficiently apparent in the 
greatest religious, social, 
and_ political revolution 
in the history of Islam— 
the Turkish Revolution 
under Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha. 

In Turkey the days of 
the harem have passed. 
Turkish women have entered every conceivable profession for- 
merly preempted by men. There are women doctors, women 
lawyers and judges, women editors, women merchants, women 
executives, women teachers and the ever-growing army of stenog- 
raphers. Turkish women, having been declared equal to man be- 
fore the law, are now pressing for political equality and equal 
suffrage. 

A Turkish man, even a pasha, can no longer dismiss his wife 
by merely saying: “Thou art divorced! Thou art divorced! Thou 
art divorced!” When his wife’s youth and charms begin to fade 
away he can not marry a young girl and relegate the old and faith- 
ful wife to the role of a household servant. There are divorce 
courts in Turkey where the procedure is similar to that in the 
courts of Paris, London, Vienna and New York. 

But one may rightly ask: If this is the case in Turkey, how 
is it in other Moslem countries? Has the lot of the Moslem 
woman improved outside Turkey; or has there been a reaction 
against the atheistic reforms of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, a swing- 
ing of the pendulum away from Westernization and the feminist 
reforms? 

It is very hard to give a sweeping answer to these questions. 
For while in some quarters the Kemalist reforms have given im- 
petus and acceleration to similar movements which have taken 
root in the Arabic-speaking section of the Moslem world, it seems 
to have put some die-hard reactionaries on their guard and stif- 
fened their opposition to anything that smacks of “Turkish in- 
fidelism.”’ On the whole, however, judging by my own observa- 
tions over a year and a half spent in Egypt, Syria, Palestine and 
Iraq, after an absence of over fifteen years, I am convinced that 
feminism in the Arabic-speaking world is passing from the stage 
of speculation and discussion to the stage of practical achieve- 
ment. 


A glance at these two scenes, the squadron of 
Egyptian girl scouts marching before the camera 
and the grandstand full of female enthusiasts at 
the Cairo race track, indicates vividly the 
change that is taking place in the status of 
women in the Near East. One of the most 
striking things about the feminist revolution is 
the speed with which it is happening. 


Hamilton M. Wright 


‘Hamilton M. Wright 
The first time I came in contact with the feminist movement 

in the East was during an interview with the leading feminist in 

Cairo, Mme. Huda Shirawi, rich widow of a Cairoene pasha. 

Madame Shirawi told me that the Egyptian Feminist Union, 
foremost feminist organization in the Arabic-speaking world, had 
its origin in the year 1923, when an invitation from the bureau of 
the International Feminist Union was sent to a group of Egyptian 
women to attend a feminist world conference held in Rome. A 
delegation of leading Egyptian women, headed by Mme. Huda 
Shirawi, attended the conference, and it was the first time in his- 
tory that Egyptian Moslem women represented their country in 
world activity abroad. The Egyptian Feminist Union was reg- 
istered with the international bureau, and two items of reform 
which had been approved by the union at Cairo were submitted 
for the approval and support of the international body. These 
were a minimum marriage age for girls and equal opportunity of 
education for boys and girls in Egypt. It speaks well for the 
progressiveness and liberalism of the Egyptian parliament that 
both these reforms have since been written down in the statutes 
of Egypt, as well as many similar-reforms. 

Today there are several Egyptian girls among the student dele- 
gations to Europe, and last year, before I left Egypt, a young 
Egyptian lady had returned with a Ph.D. degree from England, 
and the Ministry of Education was taking a special interest in 
her. The Egyptian National University, rapidly coming to the 
forefront of educational institutions of the East, is coeducational, 
and among the founders of it was a Moslem lady, a member of 
the reigning family, Princess Fatima Ismail. 

Next to Turkey, and possibly India, Egypt leads the Moslem 
world in its feminist agitation. And as in Turkey, Egypt pro- 
duced national leaders among the women who joined the men in 
fighting for independence. Today Safiyyah Zaghloul, widow of 
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the late Egyptian national leader, Saad Zaghloul Pasha, is among 
the most important of the Egyptian national leaders. Her sound 
counsels are often sought by the men nationalists, and she takes 
keen interest in the affairs of the Wafd, the chief national party 
of Egypt. She is popularly, and not undeservedly, called “Umm 
al-Masriyyeen,’ or Mother of the Egyptians. Few realize that 
this energetic, noble-hearted woman not only shared all her hus- 
band’s struggles and privations, as any dutiful Moslem woman 
would do, but even sacrificed her own private fortune in the na- 
tional cause for which her husband devoted his whole life and 
energy. The “House of the Nation,” headquarters of the Wafd, 
is said to be her own property, which she freely donated to her 
nation. Among the victims of the nationalist uprising of 1919 
were four Egyptian women. 

In Syria, Palestine and Iraq women, Moslem and Christian, are 
taking part in the public and national activities of their respective 
countries, 

In Beirut there are three high schools for girls run by Syrian 
women, one of them a member of an influential Moslem family 
of that city. There are other Moslem and non-Moslem schools 
outside of Beirut run by women, one a Druze school for girls in 
Shweifat, a town near Beirut. 

One is apt to meet ultra modern Moslem girls anywhere in 
Syria, Palestine or Iraq. One day, while in Jerusalem, I was in- 
vited to the home of a friend of mine to meet a young married 
couple. The wife, a beautiful blonde with blue eyes, was the 
daughter of a leading Moslem citizen of Beirut and a graduate 
of an English mission school. Her husband, a wealthy orange 
exporter of Jaffa, was equally modern in his ideas and manners. 
The young bride contributed to the discussion of the evening with 


as much freedom and ease as would be expected of a wife in any 


Western country. 

A few months later, | found myself in Bagdad where I paid a 
visit to a fellow alumnus of the American University of Beirut, 
a doctor who was doing splendid work in Qazimiyyah, a Shiite 
holy city a few miles north of the ancient capital of Harun-al- 
Rashid. In that fanatical Shiite town, where not even Sunnite 
Moslems are tolerated, this young physician is working seriously 
for the educational and medical welfare of the community. His 
wife, who was keenly interested in his work, was a sister to the 
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blonde young bride I had met in Jerusalem. She too was a gradu- 
ate of the same missionary school, bobbed-haired and_short- 
skirted. In Bagdad itself there are many women, Moslems in- 
cluded, who have received high school educations. Other women 
have been sent abroad to study. 

In general the Christian women of Lebanon and Beirut, and, 
to a lesser extent, of Damascus, Homs and Aleppo, enjoy a great 
measure of freedom. Higher education for girls is becoming 
customary among Christians and Moslems of the upper classes. 
The class of girls matriculating this year for their B.A. degree, at 
the American University of Beirut, equalled in numbers the whole 
graduating class in 1912, when that institution had not even 
dreamed of opening its doors to women. There is a great de- 
mand in the girls’ secondary schools of the country for college 
girls, especially in the scientific fields of mathematics, chemistry 
and physics. 

Contrary to the current notion, not all Moslem women have 
been forced to wear the veil. Almost all the Bedouin women go 
unveiled, and so do most of the farming women in the villages 
of Syria and Palestine. In the district of Kalamoon, northeast 
of Damascus, it is not possible to distinguish between Moslem 
and Christian women. They share the same customs, traditions 
and the same range of liberty. Boys and girls court openly, and 
polygamy is so rare that when it takes place it is looked down 
upon with opprobrium, 

The opinions of Moslem religious authorities differ widely on 
the subject of the veil. Some modernists believe it an innova- 
tion in Islam which the invading Arabs copied from the effete 
court life of the Greeks and Persians. It was a natural result of 
slavery and concubinage. The slave-girl who was bought and 
sold in the market-place for the pleasure of her masters could 
expose her charms to everybody. But the free woman, especially 
in the aristocratic, wealthy families of the cities, was supposed 
to keep within her harem. When she went out to the street and 
bazaar she veiled herself from the lustful glances of strangers. 
Moslem women were just as much to blame for this unnatural. 
secluded life as the Moslem men themselves. They resented the 
competition with the bondswomen, many of whom attained high 
distinctions in the public life of the Moslem nation, and some of 
whom attained the status of legal wives to caliphs, princes and 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TURKEY AND THE NEW 


The Turkish mother and child at the left, dressed for a Moslem holiday, represent the Turkey that is passing. The young lady at the right rep- 

resents the advanced younger generation. She is a graduate of a school for chauffeurs and mechanics and received the first permit granted a woman 

to operate a taxi in Turkey. In the center picture a modern school teacher bride is seen standing with her mother-in-law. The veil has not been 
abolished by law, but all school teachers are required to wear hats and they scorn the ancient female costume. 
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LOADING A CAMEL 


The hard working women of the Syrian countryside have always been more vigorous and independent than their urban sisters. Most of them go 
unveiled and differences in costumes between Christian and Moslem are not easily distinguished. Hard work is the lot of the peasant woman who 
as yet rarely enjoys any benefits of the new enlightenment. 


other persons of high standing. The mother of al-Mamoun, one 
of the greatest caliphs of Islam, patron of learning and son of 
Haroun-al-Rashid, was one of those bondswomen. 

According to one Moslem authority eunuchs were introduced 
by Moslem in the reign of Muawiyah ( d. 680 A.D.), and the 
harem was established as an institution in the days of al-Walid II 
(d. 743 A.D.) It was not until the days of al-Mutawwakil, the 
fanatic fundamentalist Abbaside caliph (d. 861 A.D.), that 
women were prohibited from appearing publicly with men. 

Ancient Arab women before Islam did not veil themselves, and 
even with the advent of Islam the veil only became universal 
with the decadence of the Abbaside Caliphate and the invasion 
of Moslem lands by the Mongols and Tartars. 

The Prophet Mohammed himself was counselled by archangel 
Gabriel, according to a text of the Koran, to veil his wives from 
the gaze of his visitors, some of whom must have been so disre- 
spectful as to cast flirtatious looks on the Prophet’s harem when 
they came to his house for consultation on matters of religion and 
state. This was taken by some Moslem theologians to mean a 
universal mandate for all women believers. But others aver just 
as authoritatively that it was meant only for the Prophet’s own 
household. They cite many instances in which the Prophet was 
given special dispensations. He was for instance married to 
eleven wives whereas no believer could have more than four. 
One of those wives, Aiyesha, his favorite one, was nine years old 
when he married her. She was playing with her dolls when he 
took her away from the home of her venerable father, Abu-Bakr, 
who later became the first caliph of Islam to succeed Mohammed. 

How much of the subjection of Moslem women was due to the 
Prophet’s own personal example, as some missionary critics 


claim, and how much to subsequent events and environments 
which the Prophet could not have anticipated, must be left to 
scholarly speculation. 

It is only fair to say, however, that Mohammed, by his legisla- 
tion in the Koran rather raised the legal, if not the actual status 
of the Moslem woman. He granted her legal rights some of 
which only recently have been conceded to women of the Western 
World. 

In the swra on Women in the Koran one gets the impression 
that marriage in Arabia before Mohammed was quite promiscu- 
ous and sometimes incestuous. Infanticide of girls was also 
practised in Arabia, for fear that unprotected girls would fall 
prey to raiders, or die because of shortage of food in times of 
drought and famine. This custom continued up to a short time 
before the Prophet. A Christian chieftain by the name of Zaid 
Ibn Amr preached against it, and it is recorded that the grand- 
father of al-Farazdaq, the celebrated court poet of the Umayyads 
in Damascus, went about among the different tribes redeeming 
the lives of those unfortunate girls for two she-camels and one 
camel each, thus saving three hundred of them from a barbaric 
untimely death. 

The Prophet not only forbade such practices but actually en- 
joined kindness to all womenfolk, particularly orphans, widows 
and those under age. Marriage was conceived by him as a con- 
tractual deed, and the wife had dower rights determined by 
agreement before marriage. She was entitled to legal rights 
over her own personal property and given custody of her chil- 
dren up to a certain age in case of divorce. Far from construing 
the permission to marry four wives as a license, it should be re- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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NATURE’S SANCTUARY IN THE METROPOLIS 


The first of America’s great public recreation centers and the first effort to apply the art of landscape gardening in public grounds, Central Park has 

more than justified the theories and the work of its creator, Frederick Law Olmsted. Central Park attracted such wide attention that Olmsted was 

engaged to lay out Prospect Park, in Brooklyn; Fairmount Park, Philadelphia; South Park, Chicago; Mount Royal Park, Montreal; the grounds sur- 
rounding the National Capitol and many other smaller parks. 


THE FIRST OF AMERICA’S GREAT PARKS 


How Central Park Was Created—Olmsted, Pioneer in Landscape Gardening 


—A Metropolis at Play 


By STELLA BurKE May 


OR three quarters of a century Central Park in the heart 

of Manhattan has kept faith with its founders. New 
~  York’s foremost playground—father of all parks in the 
United States—remains, after nearly seventy-five years, exactly 
what its designers intended it to be: “a park for all people of 
all classes at all seasons.” 

This parallelogram of eight hundred forty-three undulating 
acres, extending from 59th Street to 110th, and from 
Fifth Avenue to Eighth (now Central Park West) is just as 
popular when ice skaters skim rhythmically over the surfaces of 
its four ample lakes as when music lovers throng the Mall for 
the summer band concerts. In April when the Japanese cherry 
blossoms drift like a pink cloud over the east wall the first marble 
shooters are out in full force. When the autumn leaves lie crisp 
on the ground the persistent horseshoe-pitchers are still standing 
with reluctant feet. : 

For ten years I have lived in and near New York City wan- 
dering afoot along the walks and rambles of Central Park or 
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by hansom cab or motor through its broad drives, and always 
I marvel at the vision of those men who snatched this picturesque 
woodland from an encroaching city and flung a wall about it to 
preserve it for posterity. 

New York had less than a half million population when Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant fired public sentiment by his editorial in 
the New York Evening Post of July 3, /1844: “If the public 
authorities who expend so much of our money in laying out the 
city would do what is in their power, they might give our vast 
population an extensive pleasure ground for shade and re- 
creation.” 

Andrew Jackson Downing, a public spirited citizen of wide 
travel, took up the editorial cudgels in the “Horticulturist.” 
Writing in 1850 from London, he said: “Every American who 
visits London for the first or the fiftieth time feels mortified that 
no city in the United States has a public park here so justly con- 
sidered to be both the highest luxury and necessity in a great 
city.” 
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EVENING IN THE PARK 


Beyond this striking silhouette of the equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, a gift to America from Venezuela, several of the famous skyscrapers of 
New York are clearly visible. To the left of the base of the statue is the tower of the Empire State Building rising above all the buildings on 
the skyline. Further to the left is seen the largest building in Rockefeller Center. 
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SPEED DEMONS ON THE MALL 


Thousands of children make daily use of the playgrounds, lakes, baseball fields, wading 
pools and broad, paved thoroughfares of Central Park. They come from every part of 
the city and represent almost every important race in the world. These youngsters are 


concluding an exciting event on the Mall. 


Downing, with his wife, perished a year later in the burning 
of the Steamer Henry Clay, but he had pointed the way for 
Frederick Law Olmsted, an enthusiastic young naturalist and 
engineer, who was later appointed Superintendent of The Cen- 
tral Park. 

The Central Park of that day was a suburb and an obnoxious 
one. Its southern end was separated from the city by 59th 
Street. No paved streets surrounded it. Fifth Avenue on the 
kast and Eighth Avenue on the West were rude country roads 
along which drovers brought their cattle to market. Such side- 
walks as there were were usually buried under mud after a 
rainfall. Boston Post Road on the west and Bloomingdale Road 
on the east were the two main highways with lanes leading 
from gentlemen’s estates on the Hudson and the East River 
whose owners came riding to town in rockaways driving single 
horses. There were fewer than a half dozen men who rode 
horseback except in the country. 

Central Park was a squalid waste of swamps and stagnant 
pools, with squatters’ shanties—built of flattened tin cans and 
boards picked up along the water fronts—perched high on the 
rocks. There were a half dozen factories, hog feeding stations 
and slaughter houses, with other noxious establishments some 
of which operated in defiance of city ordinances and were con- 
ducted at night. Between 67th and 72nd Streets and adjoining 
Iifth Avenue was a tract of ten acres moderately smooth and 
used as a sheep pasture and market garden. 

Among thirty-three contestants, Olmsted—collaborating with 
Calvert Vaux, a young engineer—designed and won first prize 
for the park improvement plan, under the title ‘““Greensward.” 
Central Park today is the embodiment of that plan. 

In June, 1858, Olmsted began the rehabilitation of the park. 
He put a thousand men to work; demolished or removed three 
hundred odd dwellings, banned the thousands of curs, goats, 
chickens and geese; drained and filled swamps, excavated, filled, 
thinned trees, replanted. The 10,000 cartloads of loose stones 
removed from the surface were used to construct the present 
enclosing walls. 

Not without difficulty was the present result accomplished. 
Olmsted resigned five times due to political interference, but so 
thoroughly was his work done and with such credit to himself 
that his fame spread far and wide. Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chautauqua, St. Louis and San Francisco, among 
others, called for his advice in park planning. Forest Park in 
St. Louis; Fairmount in Philadelphia; Prospect in Brooklyn 
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among hundreds are the result of his advice. He 
received international fame by his work at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. He 
dotted the country from coast to coast with pub- 
lic parks, but returned again and again to the 
scene of his first love. He was married in 
Bogardus House in Central Park. He lived with 
his family in the old Convent building at Mt. 
St. Vincent in the park. Once, when he was 
thrown from a horse and his thigh broken, he 
directed his work from his bed and later from a 
litter. 

Central Park remains today what his vision 
and the vision of Calvert Vaux conjured, a gift 
of Nature to the urban dweller. Massive hotels 
and apartment buildings loom all about her. One 
by one the mansions built in the boom days of 
the nineteenth century make way for skyscrapers. 
Airplanes and dirigibles whir overhead. But 
squirrels scamper along the walls of Central 
Park. Children play on the cool, green grass 
while a gyroscope circles the silvery tower of 
the empire State Building. A robin builds her 
nest in the park elms to the rat-tat-tat of steel 
riveters. 

Other cities have parks of which they are 
justly proud. Lincoln Park in Chicago stretches 
like a broad green ribbon along Lake Michigan. 
San Antonio has its Breckenridge Park with 
Spanish moss dripping from venerable trees. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are justly famous for 
their magnificently linked Twin City Park sys- 
tem. Rock Creek Park in the glory of Springtime Washington 
is a picture long remembered. Yet none of these, and I have 
visited all of them, is so teeming with life from dawn to dark- 
ness, from the year’s beginning to its end, as is Manhattan’s 
great playground, father of them all. 

Each year I have watched Central Park grow in popularity; 
each year seen its usefulness increase as a civic and cosmopolitan 
center. 

Not alone to take the air does the steady stream of humanity 
pour daily through the twenty-three great entrances to Manhat- 
tan’s breathing spot. Education and culture receive their share 
of patrons. The Metropolitan Museum of Art which graces 
the east side of the Park from 77th to 85th Streets, opens its 
broad arms daily and receives its just quota. 

At the opposite side of the Park the Museum of Natural His- 
tory clocks in its daily attendance by thousands. 

In this article, however, I am not dealing with the art lovers. 
Rubens and Rembrandt, Gainsborough and St. Gaudens have their 
own commentators. So have the mounted birds and the elephant 
groups in the Museum of Natural History. . 

So has the Central Park Zoo, for that matter. It is a dull 
Sunday indeed when the energetic reporter for a New York 
daily does not turn up with an animal story wherewith to enliven 
his paper’s front page on Monday morning. For example, there 
was the time when the African aoudad went on a milk diet; when 
the California sea lion bit a small boy in the arm; when the 
Chinese turtle broke its long fast and ate a full meal of American 
cheese; when a misguided adult twisted the tail of the Siamese 
elephant, and so on and so on. 

Then there was the fox hunt when Pete, the three-year-old 
red fox escaped from his cage in the Zoo and when more than 
two hundred mounted policemen, patrolmen, Zoo attendants and 
park visitors cried “Yoicks and away’’ over hill and down dale 
until head keeper Robert Hurton finally captured Pete by the 
scruff of his neck on the steps of the Park Casino. 

But of the thousands of visitors, local and foreign, who daily 
visit Central Park, the great majority are seeking neither zoo- 
logical thrills nor culture. The vast majority come for sports 
and recreation. 

It is doubtful if even the flower worshippers, and their name 
is legion, who visit the conservatories and gardens at all sea- 
sons can outnumber those who participate in athletic sports. Ten 
thousand persons visited the Easter display last year to view 
the 5,000 Pascal lilies and 7,500 other blossoming plants. Al- 


most that many more viewed the chrysanthemums in November 
when two hundred varieties were exhibited. The tropical palms 
and the fernery houses, as well as the outdoor flower beds—one 
at 106th Street and Fifth Avenue with 16,000 flowering plants, 
likewise were centers of attraction. 

But—the tennis matches, the rowing and skating contests, the 
water carnivals drew not merely spectators, but participants. 
So did the hundreds of other sports. 

If one excludes golf, there is scarcely any wholesome form of 
recreation or athletics that is not available in Central Park. To 
enumerate just a few activities which Manhattan’s largest play- 
ground offers to its native children and their national and for- 
eign guests there are as follaws: skating, both roller and ice; 
coasting ; rowing; canoeing; baseball; handball (for girls and for 
boys) ; football, soccer, tennis, croquet, marbles, jacks, horse- 
shoe-pitching, top-spinning, ‘with’ tennis easily in the lead as to 
popularity, according to James V. Mulholland, supervisor of 
recreation in the New York Parks. “We now have thirty ten- 
nis courts operating in Central Park,” he told me, “and on Satur- 
days and Sundays from the first of May until the first of Novem- 
ber, they are crowded.” More than twelve hundred players 
make daily use of the courts during the busy season, numbering 
native New Yorkers, Canadians, Australians, South Americans 
and Frenchmen. 

Handball comes next in popularity after tennis. Four new 
handball courts have been installed in Central Park in the past 
three years. 

There were two hundred and fifty entrants to the Metropolitan 
Canoe contest last Fourth of July and five thousand spectators 
on hand to watch them. 

In August the United States Public Parks Tennis Association 
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will hold its national tournament in Central Park. Last year in 
Louisville a girl from the Central Park Courts—Miss Helen 
Germain—won the Championship. 

More than two thousand children make daily use of the 
swings, slides, see-saws and balancing beams in the children’s 
playground and the popularity of the wading pool is self-evident. 
Flooded and frozen in winter the pool makes safe skating 
grounds for children and adults when the weather is not cold 
enough to freeze the larger lakes. 

Few visitors to Central Park but know the glamor of the sail 
boat lake near 72nd Street. I have seen Park Avenue children 
rubbing elbows with colored youngsters from Harlem while 
watching the maneuvers of their toy ships. Two years ago a 
millionaire’s son entered his expensive store-made yacht which 
was the envy of all beholders. But when the race was ended 
an east side child with a foreign patronymic was declared winner. 

Airplane modelling contests are equally salutary as levellers of 
race and class, and for that matter, of age. These contests on 
the Sheep Meadow are open to children only, but there is always 
a plentiful sprinkling of adults viewing, discussing, and even 
betting on which model will remain longest in the air. 

Many of New York’s old timers decry the tendency of the 
newcomer to ignore the history of Central Park and accent the 
more spectacular features. Such transplanted monuments as 
Cleopatra’s Needle are deserving of a certain amount of atten- 
tion, they claim. The single shaft of syenite presented to the 
United States by the Khedive of Egypt and transported hither 
at Commodore Vanderbilt’s expense in 1877 rises above the Mall 
where all can see it—a monumental link between the ancient 
world and the modern. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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PANORAMA OF CENTRAL PARK 


On all sides of Central Park rise the skyserapers of the world’s greatest metropolis. The importance of the eight hundred forty three acres of Cen- 
tral Park to the crowded city of New York cannot be overestimated. Here, where scarcely more than a half century ago lived five thousand squat- 
ters, are woods, lakes, lawns and ponds. Here are thirty miles of walks, six of bridle paths and perhaps ten miles of roads. In this view taken 


from Rockefeller Center we are looking toward the north. 


The one large building in the park, midway on the right, is the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 
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Huculs in the Carpathians. 


AFTER SERVICES ARE OVER 


The native costumes of the Czechoslovakian peasantry from Bohemia to Ruthenia are always a delight to the eye, especially in the land of the 


This group of women and children leaving a church in Jasina are dressed in brilliantly colored skirts, embroidered 


sheepskin jackets, and gay head scarfs. Instead of shoes they wear soft moccasins tied to the ankles with thongs. 


TABOR— 
A COMMUNISTIC EXPERIMENT 


At the Stronghold of the Fiery Zizka—One of Czechoslovakia’s Most Historic 


Cities 


By Arruur P. CoLEMAN 


GOLDEN haze hangs over the green landscape of south- 

ern Bohemia. The steady rhythm of the train is matched 

by the same steady rhythm outside the open window as the 
peaceful downs and wooded hills succeed each other with mo- 
notonous regularity, The chilly Bohemian spring with its biting 
winds and its drizzling rains has long since given w ay to glorious 
summertime. The whiteness of the cherry blossom season has 
passed and the trees in every garden hang heavy with black and 
crimson fruit. Haymaking time is at hand. All day long be- 
neath a golden sky rough carts jolt to and from the fields and 
patient peasant wives glean the last precious wisp from each for- 
gotten corner. Red-kerchiefed goosegirls lazily switch their white 
charges when they wander off from the stream to hiss at some 
imagined intruder. 

Suddenly the rhythmic beat of the universe is jarred by the 
stopping of the train. “Tabor!” shouts the guard, There is a 
noisy exodus of school children from the cars ahead. Crowds 
of people swarm in and out of the train, milling about the smart 
station of Tabor. Some of the new arrivals stops for a bite 
to eat or a drink in the popular station restaurant. Ice-cold beer 
is the favorite form of refreshment, Pilsen or Budweiser, both 
of these almost “home brew” in Tabor, for Pilsen is only a short 
distance away and Budweis (Budejovice in Czech) is Tabor’s 
nearest big town. 

In the park near the station there is a statue of John Huss, a 
spiritual conception in stone of the great national leader who long 
ago sought refuge in a castle not far from Tabor. Beyond the 
park the long main street of modern Tabor stretches ahead, rising 
and falling with gentle undulations. On either side of it are the 
shops and taverns and public buildings of a thriving up-to-date 
city. Here and there are evidences of what the Bohemians call 
the “crisis”, a building falling into decay or a large shop with 
grimy, staring win- 
dows. 

At length the long 
Street begins to rise 
slightly, A strange and 
different world opens. 
A perfect network of 
little lanes leads in 
every direction. The 
heat of the summer day 
seems suddenly with- 
drawn and a deep cool- 
ness emanates from the 
gray buildings — that 
press close on either 
side of the cobbled 
street. A geometric 
pattern in black and 
gold is sharply stamped 
upon the stones wher- 
ever sun and_ shade 
meet. The narrow 
streets twist and turn 
beneath the overhang- 
ing gables of an- 
cient houses. An out- 
sider with unfriendly 


500 YEARS 


THE TOWN HALL AT TABOR 


The old Town Hall which is rich in memories of blind Zizka’s day stands on one side of 
the cobbled square at Tabor. In this square is one of the stone tables at which the 
Taborites partook of the communion in both kinds. 

early days of communism, goods were distributed equally among the people. 
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intent trying to thread his 
way amid this maze and |} 
brought up suddenly face to 
face with a clammy _ wall 
where he had expected an 
exit, would rage, and curse 
the cunning of the builders 
of Tabor who five hundred 
years ago devised this ingen- 
ious labyrinth for the confu- 
sion of enemies like himself. 
For the friendly — visitor, 
however, all the lanes and 
alleys of old Tabor lead to- 
day, as centuries ago, to the 
great square, the pride of the 
ancient city and of the new. 

A statue dominates the square of old Tabor, a statue of a one- 
eyed soldier who stands in a commanding attitude before the 
splendid Gothic Town Hall and church of Tabor square. This 
man is John Zizka, the father of Tabor. Five hundred years ago 
he was its master, its moving spirit, and the sight of his statue re- 
calls the most remarkable period i in Tabor history, the experiment 
in communistic living which took place there under the guiding 
hand of this warrior. 

One cold rainy day 


An imposing statue of one-eyed 
John Zizka stands in the pub- 
lic square at Tabor. Five hun- 
dred years ago he was the mov- 
ing spirit during that period 
when Tabor undertook its re- 
markable experiment in com- 
munistic living. 


almost_ five hundred years ago there 
appeared before the gates of Tabor in B ohemia no less a per- 
sonage than the illustrious Aeneas Sylvius, ambassador from 
Rome and in that day the very eyes and ears of the Pope him- 
self. To this remote town among the rolling hills of southern 
Bohemia he had come to discover what was the meaning of the 
Tabor experiment that had been so noised about over ‘Europe. 
He wished to see with 
his own eyes what man- 
ner of men were these 
who dwelt within Ta- 
bor’s walls, these men 
who went about chant- 
ing, Rise, ye warriors 
of God! and who threw 
their enemy into con- 
fusion by the praises 
of their fighting men 
and the prayers of 
their women. “The 
Taborites are different 
from other men,” peo- 
ple had been saying, 
“Their eyes are wild, 
their countenances are 
fierce, and the armor 
they wear in battle is 
no armor at all but only 
the rags of their beg- 
gary!” Yet did not 
the imperial hosts 
themselves blanch with 
dread at the very name 


In this square also, during the 
of Tabor and recall the 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


During the stormy days of John Zizka the Taborites worshipped in a simple wooden 
church. In assemblies that resembled our camp meetings of a generation ago, they were 
harangued three times daily by their priests and exhorted to fight without ceasing. 
The fine cathedral that dominates Tabor today was not built until nearly a century 


after Zizka’s death. 


day when they had been hurled to destruction from the great hill 
of Prague by a handful of fiery-eyed, psalm-singing men and 
women from that despised town? Verily a mystery lurked be- 
hind the solid gray walls of Tabor and this mystery the papal en- 
voy had come to probe. 

Once within the walls of Tabor Aeneas Sylvius felt himself a 
stranger in an unfamiliar world. Cordiality and respect were in 
the welcome he received, though it was tendered in a rough and 
peasant style without order or ceremony. Presents of fish and 
wine and the traditional beer of southern Bohemia were spread 
before the papal party and they were invited to partake. Yet all the 
time the strange aspect of the people of Tabor kept the envoys 
from being at ease. Before them and all around them was a mass 
of people who looked for all the world like a ragged mob. Peasants 
they were, most of them, and though the day was bitter and the 
slow steady drizzle so characteristic of southern Bohemia chilled 
the Roman envoys to the bone, the Taborites were but scantily clad. 
Some wore robes of skins, some only scraps of coarse cloth tied 
with a rope about the waist. Some of the warriors who were 
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supposed to make up the cavalry had no bridles 
for their horses, others had no stirrups. One 
man was booted, another was barefoot. 

Before the papal party had been long in Tabor 
they were invited to listen to a sermon, for ser- 
mons, they were told, were the very lifeblood of 
the community. Three times daily, in the wood- 
en church that Aeneas Sylvius called a barn, the 
people of Tabor were harangued by their priests 
and exhorted to fight without ceasing for “‘the 
unity in God for the freedom of the law of God.” 
Like our campmeetings of a generation ago, these 
assemblies of the Tabor population kept faith at 
fever pitch and prevented religious exaltation 
from burning itself out. If a citizen of Tabor 
absented himself from the sermon, either for 
business or pleasure, Sylvius noted, or if he were 
so indifferent as to fall asleep during the long 
harangue, he was roundly beaten for it. But 
there was little need of such punishment, for 
the sermon was meat and drink to the man of 
Tabor. 

After the sermon, says Sylvius, the sacrament 
of Lord’s Supper was celebrated on an altar that 
looked to him like an ordinary shelf, and with- 
out ceremony of purification or consecration by 
priests who “wear no crowns nor shave their 
beards”. Here was one of the holiest sacra- 
ments of the church administered with no more 
formality than an everyday meal. Around the 
common table, however, the Taborite band re- 
newed each day in this same manner its devotion 
to the cause of Christ symbolized for them by 
the communion of the bread and of the wine. 
It was a scene the like of which the princely 
Aeneas Sylvius had never witnessed before. 

Communism has always been amusing to con- 
ventional people. The idea of giving up one’s 
possessions and merging one’s personality in a 
common purpose has never appealed to people 
who have had anything to lose. The notion of 
communistic living, of eating at the common 
table, of working together for the common good, 
the idea of “share and share alike,” has always 
been a refuge for hopeless people driven to the 
wall yet determined to save themselves. 

So it was with the communistic village of Ta- 
bor in Bohemia five hundred years ago. The 
peasantry of southern Bohemia, as well as the 
squires who had a little money and a little land. 
had been gradually bled dry by the avaricious 
hands of the German patricians of Rosenberg 
and Budweis and the worldy monks of Krumlov. 
Many of them had even been driven to become 
petty highwaymen, to prey upon the wealthy 
caravans that traversed the roads leading to 
Prague. Some of them had sought refuge in the 
woods, where they had set up camps after the manner of Robin 
Hood in England. 

One of the most able of these young Czech Robin Hoods was 
John Zizka of Trocnov, a squire of modest means whom the Ros- 
enbergs had ruined and whom they had blacklisted as a “robber” 
because in return for their politer depredations he and his band 
of peasant followers had preyed upon the farms of the Rosen- 
bergs, pilfered their goods, driven off their cattle and hidden 
whatever they could lay their hands on in the woods. Long 
years of nourishing the resentments of his youth prepared young 
Zizka for the role he later assumed of leader of an experiment in 
social revolution at Tabor. 

Meanwhile a new and more lurid cause than mere economic 
protest fired the peasantry of southern Bohemia. Their imagina- 
tions had been released by the preachings that had gone forth 
from Prague, they had become inflamed by the words of Master 
John Huss and the clear call of his words had stirred even the 
lethargy of the listless countryside. The aroused peasantry were 
(Continued on page 44) 


ON GUARD IN THE MOUNTAINS 
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The whistler makes his home in the lofty craglands of the Rockies, the Coast Range or the Olympics. Usually he is seen 
posing on a boulder, high on a mountainside, or else sitting like a squirrel on a mound beside his den. At the slightest 
sign of danger, his whistle warns his neighbors to flee for safety. 


THE 


SENTINEL OF THE CRAGS 


By Hamitton M. Laine 


little imagination do, or give him his flowing book title 

of “hoary-mantled marmot”; but he is perhaps better 
known all through the vast western mountain lands as “whistler.” 
And he is not well known to many folk at that for even to meet 
him as a distinct acquaintance you must travel high in the crag- 
lands of the Rockies and sister ranges such as the Cascades, 
Coast Range or Olympics. Here on the skyline from the limit 
of trees at five or six thousand feet to the limits of vegetation, 
often in the clouds or above them, this little king of the moun- 
tains makes his home. 

No animal could be better named, for by his whistle truly 
is he known. The summer vis- 
itors hiking or riding through 
skyey pastures or alpine mead- 
ows are apt to catch his call— 
a sudden, high-pitched, strong 
whistle of a single sustained 
note—and the knowing visitor 
hears the sound for what it is: 
the challenge of a whistling 
marmot. Usually a search with 
binoculars will find him posing 
flat on some boulder of a high 
rock-slide or perked up like a 
huge ground squirrel on a 
mound beside a yawning den on 
the green slope. 

Posing on the top of his spy- 
tower rock he shows himself to 
be a short-legged, flat-bodied 
chap, a big-little fellow the size 


Y %e may call him plain “ground-hog,” as some folk of 


For whole hours at a time the whistler will lie flat upon his rocky 
perch, scarcely moving, apparently half asleep, but seldom as drowsy 
as he appears. 


of a badger, a ground-hog of aristocratic cut, with black and 
white head and face-markings, a brown lower back, reddish 
brown tail, jet black feet and beautiful whitish mantle that 
gives him his name, thrown across his wide shoulders. His tail 
is fairly bushy and as he moves he has the comical trick of 
twiddling and flicking it in advance of his motions—a trick so 
characteristic of rodents that some of the smaller ground squir- 
rels have been named “‘flicker-tails.” But the whistler is no ex- 
citable, chipping “gopher” of the prairies, but a solemn, digni- 
fied denizen of alpland; when he speaks, it is in challenge and 
every ear in the mountain takes note of that warning call. 

A very striking creature indeed, especially to those who know 
only the marmot of the east, 
(marmota monax) the nibbler 
of clover and digger of holes 
in eastern fields and meadows. 
But there are three branches of 
this family; in addition to the 
easterner or ground-hog, there 
is the yellow-bellied brother 
(marmota flaviventris) of the 
dry belt lands of the Far West ; 
and also the hoary-mantled 
relative (marmota caligata), 
little watchman of the western 
peaks. So impressive is this 
denizen of cloudland that sev- 
eral mountains have been 
named after him, most famous 
perhaps being ‘“The Whistlers,”’ 
the two magnificent peaks tow- 
ering in the heart of Canada’s 


/ENTURING FORTH 
INTO THE OPEN 


A den in the rocks is 
the safest place the 
whistler can find to 
build his home. Here 
he is secure; not even 
the great claws and 
mighty shoulders of 
the grizzly can dis- 
lodge him. As _ he 
ventures timidly forth 
he jis seen to be a 
short-legged creature, 
about the size of a 
badger. He has black 
and white head and 
face-markings, jet 
black feet and a beau- 
tiful whitish mantle 
across his shoulders. 
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greatest playground—Jasper National Park. 

The whistler’s voice is an arresting thing and 
it is doubly so because of his home in the 
silences. His neighbors are quiet folk. The 
great grizzly monarch of the mountain stalks 
silently through the meadows and digs his 
roots or ground squirrels in a morose taciturn- 
ity seldom broken. The white mountain goat 
up in the cliff walls, and his neighbor the big- 
horn sheep of high pastures, are both beasts 
of few sounds. The fine mule deer that comes 
aloft to the alpine open country in midsummer 
has nothing at all to say. As for the few birds 
of the alplands, the golden eagle wheel- 
ing over the slopes in quest of ground squir- 
rel or whistler, is seldom more than a sinister 
black shadow in the sky and the ptarmigan 
cowering on the grey summit ridges at the 
limit of greenery has only a cluck of warn- 
ing. 

True, the smaller rodent denizens are less 
tight-lipped. If the beautiful mantled squir- 
rel has but a lisping chirp and_the little chip- 
munk a low musical “Quip,” the pika or rock 
rabbit speaks up with an exaggerated squeak 
and the Columbian ground squirrel, when 
heard in his usual excitement at close range, 
is noisy. Yet among them all there is no far- 
sounding voice with the lusty resonance of 
the whistler sentinel of the crags. 

This strong note is the, challenge of a sen- 
try. Because he must be on the qui vive at 
all times, ready to dash for the shelter of a 
stronghold to escape that relentless hunter, the 
golden eagle, or some high-straying coyote, his 
dark beady eye is ever alert for danger. A 
trustworthy scout, his warning word is law to 
his neighbors of the mountains. The head of 
sheep or goat comes up to bring keen eyes 
into play; the lesser four-footed folk scamper 
for the nearest hole, then pause to reconnoiter. 
But the whistler goes beyond most sentries 


AT THE DOOR OF HER HOME 


At timberline the whistlers occasionally build their dens beneath the roots of trees. This female is just emerging from such a den. The active life 
of these creatures is limited to the summer months. When snow covers the mountains from October to June they spend their lives in blissful oblivion. 


of the wild in that he has taken a step in advance of most of 
his kindred. Few animals can signal more than “Danger! Look 
out for yourself!” But the big marmot of the mountains has 
at least two calls that can easily be distinguished by the human 
ear and their meaning read by any visitor who will take the time 
to study them. The ordinary whistle that has given the animal 
his commonest name is a general alarm—the challenge to large 
foes: horse and rider, grizzly, coyote and other enemies. To foes 
of the air—and he really has but one except while very young 
when some of the largest hawks may grab him—he uses a differ- 
ent alarm signal: a strong rather musical short note that almost 
might be called a melodious chirp. This note he keeps up at in- 
tervals as long as the foe is in sight—a warning that the little 
pika and ground squirrel know very well, who also suffer from 
attack by the same persistent foe. 

There is nothing new in the fact of one animal posting sentry 
for another. Most of our birds understand the warnings of 
their neighbors. Every ear in the wood pays attention to the 
voice of the crafty crow or jay. The killdeer is a tattle-tale of 
the open country heeded by all small bird neighbors and many 
large ones as well. But there are few places one animal so 
completely takes over the patrol as up in the craggy castles of 
the Rockies where whistler holds sway. And oi course there 
is little if any altruism about it. The marmot is looking after 
himself, his mate and his young or his tribe generally. 

The whistler is a lover of arctic, or rather alpine conditions 
not too far north and thus ranges in one form or another from 
central Idaho through northern Montana and up through the 
Rockies to Alaska and the Mackenzie country and also coastward 
in the Cascade Range, the Olympics, Vancouver Island and up 
the coastal mountains to the Alaskan Peninsula. Through most 
of this vast alpine range his one inveterate four-footed foe is 
the grizzly. The latter considers the fat marmot a prime meal 
and at every opportunity digs him from his den. No labor is 
too herculean in prospect of a marmot meal. He will dig a 
cellar, removing tons of earth and rocks in his quest. There 


is only one den safe from the great claws and mighty shoulders 
of old Ephraim, and that is the rock den. So it is that the 
whistler is usually found about the craggy cliffs where there are 
jumbled rocks and his choice of all homes is the rock-shide. 
Sometimes at timberline he has his home under a great root, 
but usually he has his real den stronghold under a* huge rock 
that he uses as well for a sunning perch and spy-tower. 

For he loves the sun and most of the waking hours of his 
short summer are spent basking in it. Whole hours he lies flat 
on his rock perches, scarcely moving, apparently half asleep 
but seldom as drowsy as he appears to be. And well may he 
enjoy his brief summer. When we consider the tremendous 
snowfall that in winter buries all the upper reaches of the moun- 
tain, beginning in October and remaining till June or even later, 
it can be seen what a short waking life this animal really has. 
A winter sleeper, like the common ground-hog, he must spend 
long months dormant, buried deep below snow and frost. In- 
deed, the greater part of his existence is spent in blissful 
oblivion. 

When we find whistler dens on the open slopes remote from 
the rocks, these usually are but shelter holes, makeshifts to es- 
cape smaller foes. For this animal is a vegetarian, an eater of 
green herbage and he has a huge appetite. So he must make 
his foraging expeditions out upon the slopes and into the mead- 
ows where the lush vegetation of the short summer will fill him 
quickly and also put below his grey mantle the coat of fat that 
will sustain him throughout his long winter’s sleep. Probably 
over much of his range where today the grizzly has been almost 
exterminated, whistler can use such earthen dens to better ad- 
vantage than formerly. It will be noted however on investiga- 
tion that many of these slope dens have their entrances cunningly 
placed between two rock-slabs, a threshold denying even the ef- 
forts of the mighty bear. 

Vegetation at this elevation has but a very short season 
and makes use of every hour that the earth is free of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


A, good many members have been writ- 
ing to our Service Department recently for 
booklets which will enable them to plan 
their summer trips carefully and intelli- 
gently. We are therefore listing below 
useiul and attractive booklets for those 
who plan to travel in this country or 
abroad. Our supply of these booklets is 
limited and we must request our members 
to ask only for those booklets which they 
definitely need. 

Booklets on America are listed first. 
Following them are the booklets on for- 
eign countries arranged in alphabetical 
order. If there are no special titles listed 
beneath the countries named, members 
need only ask for the booklets on a given 
country. 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


New York and New England—The 
Catskill Mountains; The Adirondacks: 
The 1,000 Islands; Lake George and Lake 
Champlain; Summer Resort Manual 
(Southern New England Seashore, Moun- 
tain and Country Resorts), Hotels, 
Farms, Cottages and Camps in New Eng- 
land; Cape Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; 
Khode Island Shores; Nantucket: All 
Along Shore; Lafayette National Park: 
Bar Harbor; Winnepesauke ; Cape Ann; 
Long Island, America’s Sunrise Land; 
Eastward Ho! to Maine; Maine, Fishing, 
Hunting and Canoeing; Vacationland— 
Mountains, Lakes, Seashore; Hotel, Camp 
and Farm Board in Maine; Vermont 
Lakes and Mountains; Unspoiled Ver- 
mont. 

New Jersey—New Jersey Seashore Re- 
sorts, 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The 
Gulf Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent 
Battlefields. 

Colifornia—California Calls You + Cale 
fornia Picture Book; California for the 
Tourist; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles To- 
day; Sacramento; Los Angeles: County ; 
You'll Enjoy San Francisco; San Diego. 

Pennsylvania—Mountain and Lake 
Resorts Along the Lackawanna Railroad. 

Texas—Galveston. 

The Southwest—Indian Detour Pegs WE) 
California; Colorado’s Mountain Play- 
grounds; Colorado Summer; Pike’s Peak 
Region; Scenic Colorado and Utah; The 
Cody Road to Yellowstone; High Spots 
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ot Colorful Colorado; Gallatm Gateway 
into Yellowstone Park. 

The Pacific Northkwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days m 
Seattle; In the Green Summer Playground 


_ Around Spokane; The Evergreen Play- 


ground, Tacoma, Seatile, 

Vancouver, Victoria; Spokane, the Power 
Gity; Greeters’ Tourist Guide to Spokane; 
Our Spokane; Spokane and the 
Empire of the Pacific Northwest; Alaska, 
Ailm and the Yukon; Alaska Steamship 
Company; British Columbia Coast Serv- 
ice; Tacoma, the Hub of the Evergreen 
Playground; Portland, Oregon, Featuring 
the Columbia River Highway; Recreate 
in Oregon; Oregon, the Vacation State, 
Land of Opportunity. 

Canada—Resorts im the Canadian Pa- 
cific Rockies; Through the Canadian 
Rockies; 2,000 Miles of Scenic Grandeur 
Through the Canadian Rockies; Canada’s 
Atlantic Provinces; Glimpses of Nova 
Scotia; Historic Nova Scotia; New Brums- 
wick—The Ideal Vacationland of North 
America; Golf in Canada: Hunting and 
Fishing in New Brunswick; Lake of Bays; 
Algonquin Park; Resorts in Ontario: 
Quebec, Historic and Picturesque; Que- 
bec Resorts; Prince Edward Island, the 
Garden of the Gulf; Campmg im Canada: 
Fishing in Canada; The Story of New- 
foundland_ 

Hawau—The Story of Hawaii. 

National Parks—Rocky Mountains Na- 
tional Park; Crater Lake National Park: 


Sequoia and General Grant National- 


Park; Mt. Rainier National Park: Zion 
National Park; Hawaii National Park: 
Yellowstone National Park; Yosemite 
Park; Glacier National Park: The Grand 
Canyon; Hot Springs National Park. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AUSTRALIA 


’ 


AUSTRIA 

The Spas and Health Resorts 
Vienna and Lower Austria 

A Trip Through Austria 
The Beautiful Danube 


BELGIUM 

Belgium 
Luxembourg 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovakia 
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See Demmark 


ENGLAND 


Rath 
4 


be Engieng 

Rural London—The Chalfont Couniry and the 
Thames Walley 

Colorful Engiand and Scotland 

PRANCE 


Baden and the Bleck Forest 
Berim and Potsdam 
Cassel 


Germany—On the Main and Rhine 
Harz 


Jisit the Heart of Europe 

Along the Rhine to the Alps, the Highway of 
urope 

Castles im Bavaria 

GREEce 


Tourist Map of Greece 


HoLianD 

How io See Holland 
Dutch East Indies 
HUNGARY ) 
Budapest 

Inia 

TRELAND 


Treland—Gem of the Sea 
Southern Ireland 


Itaty 
The Adriatic 
ltaly 
The Italian Lakes 
Genoa 
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IN THE SHADOW OF RADIO CITY 


Near-everything location ... luxury that is felt rather than seen...service 


at serves more and fusses less. These factors. aided and abetted bv park 


the St. Resis again 


d river breezes. conspire to brin 
rates: ele rooms, $4. $5. $6. Double rooms. $7. $8. 


0 to $20. Menu prices are entirely revised. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FEFTS AVE. NEW YORK 
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Spring Lake Beach 


New Jersey 


DIRECTLY FACING THE SEA 


Sports and Social Gunter 
& the North Jersey Coast 


Two Championship 18 hole Golf Courses. 
Surf Bathing. Tennis, Horseback Riding, 
Dancing Afternoon and Evenings. 
Sunday Concert. 

Spanish Grill—Johnny Johnson’s 
Orchestra. 

Open to Mid-September 
Tel. Spring Lake 330 


V5 oa 


mom om y 


$59.50 


meals and outside 
cabin included 


7-DAY CRUISE 


Semi-weekly sailings between Mack- 


inac ... Georgian Bay ... Chicago, 
World’s Fair . Parry Sound, 
Canada .. . Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo ... Niagara Falls. 


A week’s adventure—2000 carefree miles 
through the scenic beauty of the Great 
Lakes. Young or old, you'll find this trip 
as thrilling as an ocean crossing. For 
there’s boundless entertainment 
music, dancing, deck sports . . . or calm 
and quiet relaxation. Every cabin cool and 
breeze-swept—every meal delicious. Stop- 
over at World’s Fair. 


Georgian Bay Cruise 


A jollier week-end you’ve never had. 4 
days—to Georgian Bay and Parry Sound, 
Can. Now only $32.50, meals and outside 
cabin included. See any Travel Bureau 
or R. R. Ticket Agent, or write for Book- 
fet W. 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 


128 W. Monroe Street Chicago, III. 
S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Fl 
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GILKIE CAMP TRAILERS are the ideal equip- 
ment no matter where your vacation trips lead. 
Easy to set up, quick to pack up—they’re always 
ready to go when you are. From regular beds to 
kitchenette with insulated ice box, these trailers 
assure you of safety, comfort and economy. On 
the road they give unobstructed rear vision, go 
through any space your car will and faithfully 
track the rear wheels at all speeds. Write today. 


E. P. GILKISON SONS CO. 


{316 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana. 


MOTOR MILLIONS 


Millions of motorists en route to 
the Chicago Fair, Canada, or 
other resort areas will avoid the 
risk of losing their travel funds if 
before they leave home they pur- 
chase 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


TABOR—A COMMUNISTIC EXPERIMENT 500 YEARS AGO 


easily caught by slogans and the 
watchword of “Communion in both 
kinds” and “The Cup and the Book” 
quickly captured them. 

Then came the dread year of 1415 
and the martyrdom of Huss in the 
city of Constance. 

The ardent Zizka, having long 
since left his native Bohemia to try 
his lance against the Teutonic 
Knights in Poland, was back in 
Prague at the court of King Wences- 
las when word of the death of Huss 
reached the Czech capital. 

“What Bohemian could have a 
quiet mind when he sees his people 
treated as heretics by all strangers, 
ill-treated too, and his most noble 
citizens burned in a foreign land as 
evil doers?” cried Zizka. 

“But dear Jan,” replied the King, 
“What shall we say to it? What is 
there to do? Is there a means of set- 
ting things right again? If there 
is, Zo to it, we give you our glad 
support for it.” 

The burning of Huss was the final 
provocation that released the long 
pent-up fury of the Bohemian peas- 
antry. Meetings began to be held 
everywhere, from the Saxon border 
to the Danube. One of the greatest 
gatherings of the host occurred on 
the 22nd of July, 1419 at Tabor. 
Here that hot July day there came 
together on the hill overlooking the 
valley of the Luznice a multitude of 
people, 40,000 in all. From every 
side they came, peasants and petty 
gentry, pilgrims all of them, seeking 
in a united outpouring to strengthen 
themselves in grace and truth. All 
day long the most learned of the 
priests carried on discussions while 
some heard confessions and others 
organized the details of feeding the 
numberless throngs. There was no 
Spirit of merrymaking or picnicking, 
no lightness or frivolity. 

The communistic spirit was mani- 
fest at once. There was needed no 
Savonarola to exhort the richer ones 
to share their goods with the poor. 
Those who had brought food shared 
it with the poor who had but a crust. 
One heart and one soul moved the 
entire congregation, and once again 
the priests were the true leaders of 
their flock. 

At twilight there was celebrated 
after the evening meal the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. A deep hush 
fell upon the assembly as one and 
all consecrated themselves to the 
cause of righting the wrongs of 
Bohemia. During the evening there 
was more preaching and _ prais- 
ing, a great procession round 
huge bonfires, a singing of holy 
songs. By the glare of the blazing 
pyres the pilgrims bade each other 
farewell and departed homeward 
whence they had come. As they crept 
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away in the darkness they called each 
other brothers and sisters. 

But psalm singing and praising the 
Lord could do little against the 
weight of imperial tyranny unless or- 
ganized. Zizka, no longer glooming 
away in Prague over his country’s 
fate, became the organizing genius 
of Tabor community. Needing a for- 
tified town for the troops he had 
rallied, he ascended the hill above 
Tabor and there addressed his men: 

“Do you want houses? Set up 
your camp here and make your fort 
your city!” 

Slowly a mass of disaffected people 
drifted into the settlement that soon 
began to rise on the slopes of the 
Luznice. Zizka, blind in one eye, yet 
seeing more with his good eye than 
most men with two, welded into an 
harmonious whole the rabble that 
sought asylum at Tabor. Gradually 
strong walls arose enclosing the 
strange community and _ eventually 
the town gate was set in order and 
above it placed the holy seal of the 
town’s ideal, a shield engraven with 
an angel holding a cup, in an atti- 
tude of invitation. 

In the course of time the organi- 
zation of a true Christian commun- 
ity after the model established by 
Jesus himself was worked out. Like 
the believers of the first Christian 
community who awaited the return 
of their master, the Taborites “con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread and prayers. 

“And all that believed were to- 
gether and had all things common, 

“And sold their possessions and 
goods and parted them to all men, 
as every man had need.” 

It was not long, of course, before 
fanaticism crept in to disturb the 
communistic idyll. The sect of Ad- 
amites threatened to debase the lofty 
idealism of the original Taborites by 
disgraceful orgies and obscene prac- 
tices. With the vigor of a Hercules 
Zizka cleared the offenders out and 
reestablished sanity within the walls 
of Tabor. Inthe Town Hall of Tabor 
today there are still carvings showing 
some of the practices of the Adamites 
and recalling Zizka’s strong stand. 

From the concentrated and conse- 
crated energies of the hosts of Ta- 
bor went out a mighty, vitalizing 
force. Such an inner strength did 
the community possess that soon even 
the Emperor himself began to fear 
it. For not only did the people of 
Tabor eat together and work to- 
gether, tilling their fields and harvest- 
ing their grain in common, but a 
common purpose fired them too in 
battle. For them warfare was no 
tilting bout of individuals, no match- 
ing of one knightly lance against 


another for personal glory. For them 


warfare was something to be entered © 
with common purpose, to be fought — 
with common strength, and to a com- © 
mon end. Armed only with flails 
and pruning hooks they went forth ~ 
to battle, praying together and prais- 
ing. God together and crying: 

“Ye who are warriors of God, con- ~ 
sider not the number of enemy nor ~ 
even run from them! 4 

“Risk not your lives, ye warriors 
of God, for avarice nor loot! 

“Obey your captains and hold fast — 
to your troop. Help each other!” { 

As a symbol of the common pur- — 
pose of his warriors and as a means ~ 
of binding them together, 
made use of the wagon, employed ~ 
for fighting in ancient times by the — 
Romans but forgotten in the selfish 
warfare of the Middle Age. Mass- 
ing his ragged army into these © 
wagons he rushed them into the midst 
of the enemy, to the utter confusion ~ 
of the latter, or withstood by means — 
of them a brilliant offensive with dis- — 
concerting calmness. As Gideon of — 
old put to rout the hosts of the Mid- — 
ianites with his tiny army by break- ~ 
ing pitchers and by holding lighted — 
lamps aloft, so the Gideonites of Ta- 
bor overcame the imperial host by — 
rushing upon them with a phalanx of 
wagons and by singing loud songs of 
prayer and of praise. 

Only so long as true fellowship 
springing from the heart and an in- 
ner sense of unity inspired the Tabor 
community did it maintain its vitality. 
Disillusion crept in to replace the 
early exaltation as it always does in 
any communistic experiment whether 
it is in New Harmony or Brook 


.Farm or Soviet Russia or Tabor. 


The death of Zizka, the genius of 
Tabor, was the greatest disintegrat- 
ing blow. Verily when their leader 
was gone the community was in bit- 
ter truth a band of Orphans. 

Before the Town Hall of Tabor 
today there still stands two of the © 
stone tables at which the people of 
that city once broke bread together ~ 
and celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
with simple piety. The high-vaulted 
Gothic rooms of the Town Hall it- 


self are rich in relics of blind Zizka’s 


day and his figure still commands, ~ 
as we have said, the great uneven 
cobbled square of Tabor town. From 
every direction the tiny little nar- 
row streets of five hundred years ago ~ 
still lead to that storied square. At. — 
the foot of Tabor hill winds the pic- 
turesque course of the river Luznice. 
Among the fragments of Zizka’s 
wall, beneath those strong five-sided 
bastions that he designed and that 
still stand, the listening ear can still 
today catch echoes of those ringing 
notes once heard so often in this Ta- 
bor town, “Rise, ye warriors of God, 
Arise!” 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE VINE 


aesar’s time and famous for its 
‘mor-making; the making of artil- 
ry has now appropriately enough 
s=scended to its modern successor le 
reusot, not many miles distant. 
radition has it that Bibracte’s iron- 
orks were so renowned that the 
hoenician, Greek and southern 
allic traders used to resort there to 
ry at the annual fair. The buried 
ins of Bibracte are all there to tell 
ie tale of its long past greatness. 
here is still a yearly fair nearby; 
ow many of those who attend it 
10w they are keeping up a usage of 
ore than twenty centuries? 

Close to the site of Bibracte is the 
ierre de Wivre, doubtless a sacri- 
cial stone of the druids before Bi- 
‘acte existed. The Wivre was a 
-agon. Would you see his like? 
ook at an heraldic wyvern. If you 
ant to know more about him, the 
d gossips of the neighborhood can 
ll you. He lives in the stone and 
ymes Out once a year. In the cav- 
ns beneath Mont Beuvray he has 
ithered a vast treasure of gold and 
wels and it has ever been the fond 
ish of the folk thereabouts to loot 
at treasury. The story goes that 
young widow once slipped into the 
Jivre’s cave when he came out for 
s annual canter in the daylight. In 
iste to make off with all the plunder 
1e could carry, she left her baby in 
ie cave and the Wivre came back 
fore she could fetch it. Distraught, 
1e told the curé; he bade her put 
ilk and honey on the Wivre’s rock 
uily till he came forth the next year. 
irectly he emerged and was out of 
ght, the mother flew in and found 
ie baby alive, well, and eating an 
»ple! Whatever his ulterior inten- 
ons may have been regarding the 
aby as a fattened morsel, the Wivre 
as apparently an efficient nurse. 
St. Martin, too, figures among Bi- 
racte’s legends. Entrapped there at 
druid assembly, the priests were 
aking ready to sacrifice him. Un- 
aunted, the saint waved his hand, 
1d down fell the temple of Dea 
ibracte. Then he put his horse to 
jump, cleared the gorge of Mal- 
1ux and came down safe and sound 
x miles away. The marks of the 
orse’s hoofs are still on the rock 
here he landed. 

If you journey as far south as 
[acon, there is a road thither from 
utun that will take you through 
luny. You go through beautiful 
muntry and though Cluny itself is 
idly shattered and reft of its ancient 
lories, enough is left of its noble 
bbey ruins to witness the signifi- 
unce of this great religious house, 
ie fruitful cradle and center of 
iedieval French culture. “Crum- 
ling, stripped of its riches, sacked, 
efaced, and dynamited,’ as it was 
fter the Revolution, “Cluny is a 
slic of medievalism more nearly un- 
ranged than any of the other grey 
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towns of Burgundy.” For what Cluny 
once was and stood for, go and pay 
it sincere and reverent homage. 

Someone has called Chalon-sur- 
Sadne “a dull old town of Roman 
origin.” The same charge of dull- 
ness might apply equally to Macon. 
Modern commerce and manufactur- 
ing have so completely enveloped 
both places that they take a deal of 
knowing before they yield their real 
interest to the traveler, and that takes 
far more time than those on a holi- 
day bent are inclined to give. Chalon 
is only a few miles from the southern 
end of the Céte d’Or. 

The Céte d’Or, the slope of gold, is 
not much to look at; it is the tailing 
off of the hill country to the flat 
lands of the Sadne, a slope of south- 
eastern exposure that catches and 
holds the sun so that its flanks are 
peculiarly suitable for growing some 
of the most precious vintages in 
Christendom. But if the Céte d’Or 
lacks scenic interest, that shortcom- 
ing is amply made up in other ways. 
Santenay, Meursault, Volnay, Pom- 
mard, Beaune—the mere names of 
the places make the connoisseur 
smack his lips. And then, between 
Santenay and Meursault, there is that 
barren-looking hill whence comes the 
lordly Montrachet. Beyond Beaune, 
along the road to Dijon, you find 
another array of the greatest names 
in the wine world—Aloxe-Corton, 
Romaneé, Clos Vougeot, Chambertin, 
to mention only a few. Some of 
these vineyards date from the seventh 
century; none is more recent than 
the Middle Ages, and they all have 
cherished pedigrees. Never did you 
see such care bestowed on growing 
things; each vine individually, each 
vineyard collectively, is manicured 
till you can scarcely believe your eyes. 
But every bit of labour spent is jus- 
tified by the result. 

If you explore the Céte d’Or in 
vintage time, you will see the vigner- 
ons and their helpers gathering the 
precious grapes in great bennetons 
or two-lobed baskets which they load 
on two-wheeled carts to carry to the 
presses. It is a simple, picturesque 
sight but, back of it all, what infinite 
care and skill! The vineyards are 
all small, but the aim is quality, su- 
preme quality. Any booster who 
dared to preach “bigger and better’ 
babies, or what not, to these people 
would either be tarred and feathered 
or promptly clapped into a lunatic 
asylum. 

At Clos Vougeot you can see the 
mighty wine-presses made in the 
eleventh century; with their huge 
beams of oak, they look like Roman 
siege engines. They are no longer 
used, but for centuries they helped to 
make the fame of the wine grown in 
this little enclosure, a wine so fam- 
ous that one of Napoleon’s generals, 
in the early days of the Empire, 
marching to join the Army of the 


Rhine, halted his men in front of the 
Clos and ordered them to roll the 
drums and present arms. “Salute 
these noble acres!” he cried. “When 
we consider that we have such trea- 
sures as these to defend, we know 
why we are ready for any sacri- 
fice.” 

Beaune is the metropolis of the 
Céte d’Or. The very atmosphere is 
vinous and likewise medieval. The 
old walls and towers are no longer 
needed for defence, but their cool 
foundation chambers now house 
countless precious bottles ageing and 
maturing. The outstanding survival 
of the Middle Ages is the Hospice, 
or Hétel Dieu, the hospital founded 
in 1451 by Nicholas Rollin and his 
wife. Without and within, every- 
thing remains exactly as it was at 
the date of foundation—the habits of 
the nursing sisters designed by 
Madame Rollin, the high hennin of 
the fifteenth century on their heads 
and long-trained blue or white gowns 
held up by a girdle; the kitchen with 
its mighty fireplace and spits, its 
gleaming array of brightly polished 
copper utensils; the pharmacy, with 
its majolica pots and jars; the wards 
with four-posted bedsteads and test- 
ers; the altars at one end of each 
ward; and every other feature from 
the spacious cobbled courtyard to the 
garden at the back. There has never 
been a day’s interruption in the hos- 
pital’s life; there has never been any 
change. When you cross. the 
threshold you suddenly step back into 
the fifteenth century. 

Starting back to Avallon to pick up 
your traps, you can take the road by 
Sémur the impregnable, sitting atop 
its peninsula of granite, almost com- 
pletely encircled by the Armangon, 
founded by Hercules, if tradition be 
correct, and boasting the first estab- 
lishment of horse-racing in France. 
Or you can go by Saulieu and then 
you will go through Ste. Magnance, 
a long village watched over by Cha- 
teau Jacquot, a chateau that looks as 
though it ought to have a grim and 
ghostly history, but the writer has 
never been able to discover any. It 
is now used as a farmhouse and oc- 
cupied by about five families, none of 
whom believe in race suicide. The 
village lies at the bottom of two 
steep hills and, in the old days of 
stage-coaches, the chief occupation 
of the villagers seems to have been 
the keeping of auxiliary horses to 
help the heavily laden vehicles up the 
grades. Now they’ve had to seek an- 
other job. 

Burgundian holidays always end 
too soon, but Burgundy remains the 
same, waiting for repeated visits. 
Those who have once tasted her ad- 
ventures will never again speed care- 
lessly through without lingering a 
while to bask in the hospitality of 


Burgundy the Blest. 
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OCEAN'S 


PEED 


Tun sea iz right at the from 
door. Have the kind of break- 
fast that starts the day right. 
Then choose your adventure! 


Live all day on the beach, 
if you Nike, Vea your mettle 
on the gol course, Bail a few 
hours out te sea where the 
fish ave biting, Have a chat 
wver Whe teacups in the esol 
lounges of the hotel, Or spend 
4 pleasant hour on the Ocean 
Deck, with the sea spread out 
before you, the gay movement 
of the Boardwalk at your feet, 
‘The evenings, too, are crowded 
with pleasant pouibilities, 
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THE SENTINEL OF THE CRAGS 
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RENEGADES FROM THE HAREM 


garded as a limitation. It is as if 
the Prophet had said that no believer 
should be married legally to more 
than four wives, and, “if ye deal not 
justly among them, then one.” This 
jatter injunction is interpreted by 
gome subtle Moslem modernists to be 
an eguivalent of an indirect and 
veiled prohibition of polygamy. For 
who, gave the Prophet himself, could 
deal justly among four wives? For, 
tiark you, these sophists declare, this 
justice must include equality of af- 
fection to all the wives, And is it 
possible to love four wives, or even 
three or two, equally well? 

In spite of all this there are some 
authorities and scholars, among them 
some Moslem ultra moderns, who in- 
sist that the state of the Arab woman 
before Islam was a freer and hap- 
pier one, and that Moslem legislation 
stereotyped her existence. 

Be that a% it may, modern Moslem 
feminists find scriptural justification 
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for their movement in the Koran, and 
friendly theologians, such as the late 
Mohammed Abdou of Egypt and Ab- 
dul-Qadir al-Mughrabi of Damas- 
cus, back them with the weight of 
their scholarly authority. 

As a matter of actual fact, Mme. 
Huda Shirawi herself thinks that 
Moslem women are in advance of 
their Christian sisters in the world- 
wide struggle to gain for women an 
equal footing with men. She believes 
that the Moslem feminist has less ob- 
stacles to overcome than the Chris- 
tian feminist. 

“In reclaiming her independence,” 
declares this astute Moslem defender 
of women rights, “the Western 
woman meets several obstacles, the 
source of most of which is the civil 
law. She appears as one who is try- 
ing to rob man of some vested right. 
Not so with the Moslem woman who 
merely asks of man to open before 
her the door of culture and experi- 
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ence that she may the better manag 
her own affairs and exploit right 
conceded to her by Moslem la 
rights equalling almost those 
man.” 

The trouble came, according 
Mme. Huda Shirawi, when the Mos 
lem man construed woman’s ireedom 
and unveiling as laxity in morals 
when, as a matter of fact, the ve 
never protected women against i 
morality. Thus the veil become 
only a partition between the Moslem 
woman and her right to culture am 
experience. 

Asked whether there was an activ 
agitation carried by Moslem femin 
ists in Egypt to’ abolish the veil 
Mme. Huda Shirawi shrewdly re 
marked that “we do not stress thi 
point very much nowadays. We de 
vote our energies to secure fo 
women equal rights of education, a 
once the Moslem woman is educate 
try and keep her behind the veil!” 
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God,” symbols of man’s cat 
an excellence and fitness that perhaps 
they as individuals may never attain, 
a fitness predicated upon the “beau- 
tiiul necessity” of survival in the 
grim discipline of daily reality of 
their gamble with death in this their 
majestic Innuitnuna, the Land of 
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CHICAGO 


825 Wash. Blvd. Dept. W 


An Old 
|| Tradition 
Brought 
Up-to-Date 


New Life and generous service 
are the policies of the new 
Chelsea Management. 


Weekly rates begin at $28.00 
including meals 
European Plan if Desired 


Families with children are wel- 
|| come. Special terms will be 
||| offered. 


| J. HOWARD SLOCUM, 


Managing Director 


BLATCHFORD KAVANACH 
Resident Manager 


Other hotels under the direction 
| of Mr. Sloeum are: 


j The Flanders, Ocean City, N. J. 


NEW HOTEL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotel is to be 
added to the Official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin:—Oakland, Cali- 
fornia—Hotel San Pablo. 
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tour Vermont, for here is a summer-land 
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verdure of the hills at every turn. For a 
memorable vacation, make 
this a Vermont summer. 
A touring pre-view, ‘“Un- 
spoiled Vermont”  (illus- 
trated) with listing of 
other vacation and summer 
home publications will be 
sent free on request 
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MAGELLANS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


The natives, realizing that they 
reached certain islands faster by pro- 
ceeding over courses where current 
assistance was available, would set 
out at the same time as the Euro- 
pean vessel and reach port sometimes 
weeks ahead of the European. 

This identical knowledge also was 
the foundation for some of the ap- 
parently “‘tall tales” of lengthy native 
swims. With a fifty knot current 
carrying them along, they could do 
prodigious distances in the water. 
Kelea, a chiefess of Hawaii, was re- 
corded as one of the greatest. She 
is said to have swum more than a 
hundred miles with the body of a 
deceased lover. 

The Polynesians were the most 
hardy race of daring sea navigators 
the world has ever known. They 
might possibly have been defeated if 
they had, for instance, met the Vik- 
ings or other Norsemen in _ battle, 
for they did not develop heavy armor, 
but it is not surprising that they and 
the Norsemen were the only seamen 


(Continued from page 23) 


to develop medium-small, though 
strong, craft for deep sea navigation. 
The Latins in the Mediterranean de- 
veloped huge galleons which were 
easily defeated by the comparatively 
small, light, though strong, craft of 
the English and Norsemen. The 
Polynesian Islanders, with their big, 
strong, tandem outriggers (much 
bigger than the play-day outriggers 
on the Hawaiian beaches) had craft 
suited to the deep blue seas, capable 
of withstanding great storms—and 
the South Seas at times become as 
rough as the seas of north Europe. 

The whole south Pacific, from New 


Zealand to Hawaii, and from the 
coasts of South America to the 
Celebes Sea was a maze of native 


sea paths before the Europeans ap- 
peared. Natives thought nothing of 
a five hundred mile cruise. But, ow- 
ing to the time away from home, and 
the fact that often the longer cruises 
became permanent absences through 
accident, battle or voluntary settle- 
ment, the greatly extended expedi- 


tions were always begun with the 
religious ceremonies of the priests. 
There was a time, from about the — 
seventh century before Christ to the 
year A.D, 935, when the South Sea © 
Islanders, with the Sacred Calabash, ~ 
were the only great seamen on the 
earth. The Phoenicians were skirt- 
ing coasts, and on the other side of 
the world, the Japanese were doing — 
even less. There is a quaint diary of ~ 
a Japanese governor which tells of 
a cruise two hundred miles in length © 
that required fifty-five days. His ~ 
craft was an open boat, except for a ~ 
tiny cabin, and was thirty feet long 
and five feet wide. It was propelled 
by oars. It skirted the coast and 
crossed bays with great temerity. At 
night, camp was made on land, and 
no sailing was done in rough or © 
stormy weather. This is from the 
Tosa Nikki, and it was written about © 
A.D. 933. % 
To the southeastward, a race of 
men was sailing the deep blue seas, ~ 
guiding by a star. 
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THE GIPSIES DANCE AT THE ALHAMBRA 


widowers crazy!” Mother Amaya 
swings faster and faster. Fatness 
doesn’t keep a gipsy queen from 
dancing. She ends in a triumphant 
sort of cakewalk and drops lightly 
to one knee, her head buried in the 
swirl of her wide skirts to take her 
applause. Ole! Amaya! 

Below, a little to one side of the 
stage, the gipsy king, a dapper 
young man in a faultless blue linen 
shirt and a beautifully tailored suit, 
has been watching the performance. 


(Continued from page 25) 


At the end of the dances he will 
collect the money. He will be paid 
in good, hard, silver duros. And 
paid on the barrel head. The gipsies 
collect “cash money” and _ without 
delay. He will collect the money 
for the whole group. He is their 
king. He will test every duro and 
he will haggle for a little extra— 
just a little more than the contract 
calls for. “Ah, but pretty little 
gentleman, the gianas have danced 
like angels tonight.” Just a little 
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more than the contract says. He 
will take all the good, hard, silver 
duros and later he will distribute” 
them to the dancers as he sees fit. 
None will protest his division. He 
is king. Together they will go 
back up the hill to their caves be- 
yond the Albaicin. They will drink ~ 
manzanilla and he will divide the 
spoils. He is hereditary king of 
the gipsies and his word is law. 


THE ARNOLD TRAIL TO QUEBEC 
By Henry MacNair 


ENEDICT ARNOLD, though 
failing to capture the well-nigh 
impregnable walled city of Que- 
ec, left behind him the story of that 


rightful march from Cambridge, 
vhich will endure long after the con- 


umely heaped upon his name after. 


he treason of West Point has been 
orgotten. Now, after a hundred 
nd fifty years, a move in the direc- 
ion of preserving the memory of 
hat journey of hardships, which has 
een compared to the feat of Han- 
libal in crossing the Alps, has been 
nade in naming the route he. fol- 
owed as the “Arnold Trail.” And 
xcept for an occasional sign-post 
long the way, not many motorists 
vould recall that they are following 
he footsteps of Arnold very closely 
is they sweep up along the Kennebec 
ind Carrabassett Rivers and over the 
nternational divide descending to 
he Chaudiere River at Megantic. 
Arfiold made this trip in bateaux 
ind on foot amid intense suffering 
luring freezing weather. It took him 
bout three months whereas three 
lays would be considered ample time 
o make the trip today and the mo- 
orist has lots of time to see the 
sights of the lake region of Maine 
ind Quebec Province. With but 
scant time to allow the army to relax 
und recuperate from its exhausting 
-fforts, Arnold joined Montgomery 
1s he came down the St. Lawrence 
from Montreal. Together they be- 
sieged Quebec though it took nearly 
four weeks to demonstrate that the 
ask was a hopeless one. Shortly 
after the raising of the siege Arnold 
was wounded and Montgomery 
<illed. All of which happened a full 
year before Washington crossed the 
Delaware over the ice and smashed 
the Hessian mercenaries at Trenton. 
’ By varying Arnold’s route, one 
may now make the trip by automo- 
bile in two days. Continuing down 
the St. Lawrence one may make the 


wonderful trip to Gaspe Peninsula 
in another two days. With the com- 
pletion of the improved road around 
the peninsula one may take his 
choice of returning to Quebec by 
land, taking the Canadian Steamship 
Line back to Montreal and Toronto, 
or crossing New Brunswick to Nova 
Scotia and then coming back by 
coast route or the Eastern S. S. 
Lines to New York or Boston. The 
latter possibility is highly appealing 
to modern motorists as satisfying 
the motor wanderlust in a brief vaca- 
tion period of a few weeks. 

Many with a little more time will 
not be content without considering 
an exploration a little further into 
the Province through the Lauren- 
tians or up the Saguenay River, and 
around Lac St. Jean. This latter 
trip is served by the steamers of the 
Canadian Lines which owns a mag- 
nificent hotel at Murray Bay, called 
Malbaie in French. The hotel is 
named Manoir Richelieu, famed the 
world over, and the resort of digni- 
taries from both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

A logical return from any of these 
journeyings would be to follow the 
route of Montgomery in reverse, up 
the St. Lawrence on either side to 
Montreal and on to the beginnings of 
the St. Lawrence in Lake Ontario 
then through Toronto to Windsor, 
taking the new under-water tunnel 
into that newest marvel of cities, De- 
troit and its automobile empire of 
manufactures. Easterners will con- 
tinue Montgomery’s route along 
Lakes Champlain and George into 
New York or New England. 

If returning through New England 
we would suggest that Canadian 
Route No. 5 be followed through 
Victoriaville and Sherbrooke, whence 
it is but a stone’s throw to the Ver- 
mont Line with its unequaled resorts 
of mountain and lake. A particular- 
ly interesting route is through the 


old and famous Smugglers’ Notch 
located between the villages of Jef- 
fersonville and Stowe at the very 
peak cf the Green Mountain Range. 
Whether approached from the north 
or the south, the drive through the 
Notch is equally picturesque and in- 
spiring, its natural wonders equally 
accessible. The name of Smuggler’s 
Notch is intriguing and though the 
mists of time have enveloped it, its 
origin seems to lie in the use of this 
defile as a means of approach to the 
Canadian Frontier at the time of the 
war of 1812, when it afforded an op- 
portunity of driving cattle from the 
Lamoille River, and on the return 
journey smuggled merchandise found 
ready concealment in the passages 
through the Notch. Recently the 
newly improved road through the 
Notch has made it a comparatively 
easy matter to climb to the summit 
of the Notch, where the ascent to 
the top of Mt. Mansfield is made 
over a good road. This mountain 
is the highest peak in the Green 
Mountains and second in height only 
to Mount Washington, the highest in 
New England, its elevation being 4,- 
364 feet. Its skyline has been likened 
to a recumbent human face with its 
forehead, nose, lips, chin and Adams 
apple clearly defined. The magnifi- 
cent Vermont roads continue south 
through Montpelier, the capital, Rut- 
land and Brattleboro, each having a 
story within itself. 

Should the reader desire further 
data or maps on Vermont or any 
other New England State the Secre- 
tary of the National Travel Club 
will be glad to supply them. We 
have a particularly good map ol 
Quebec which includes Gaspe the 
Saguenay and other points of inter- 
est. Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick are equally available in the way 
of booklets and maps. 
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WAG 


Those to whom the phrase means 
most... ruling Princes, officers of 


the British Service in India, 
civilians resident there, and plea- 
sure travellers throughout the 
East ... think of P & O as the 
pre-eminent, the traditional route. 
In a score of ports on the other 
side of the world, P & O Liners 
stand for the might and splendour 
of the West; Indians measure time. 
by their swift and sure arrival! 


When you feel the call of the East 
. . . for business or pleasure. . . 
take this route — preferred for 
safety and luxury since 1840. 
Cross to England, Gibraltar or 
Marseilles and embark on a P & O 
Liner of transatlantic size and 
splendour. Low rates make this 
voyage an exceptional value. 


NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


Regular sailings from London, Gibraltar 
and Marseilles to India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Sudan, 
Persian Gulf, East and South Africa, ete. 


SEE INDIA 
ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK—$360 up! 


An outstanding value . . . across the 
Atlantic in famous Cunarders .. . 
thence to India by new s.s. Strathnaver 
ors.s. Strathaird or other P & O Liners. 
First Class, Second Class or popular 
Tourist Class throughout. 

P & O CRUISES...special seasonal cruises 
to the Northern Wonderlands and the 
Mediterranean. P &Q WORLD TOURS. 


Information from Your Local Agent or 


Cc 


25 Broadway 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York 
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See EUROPE at leisure whilst 
CRUISING in luxury on the exquisite 


BRITISH LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


The most perfectly appointed Cruising Liner In the 
world. Social Leaders and people of Title instinctively 
choose this vessel for their Cruising Vacations, yet 
fares are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort, 
Service and Entertainment are unrivalled. Outside 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 


Ree OOTOs CRUISES IN yale SEPTEMBER, 


THE BLUE 
Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


OBER, DECEM 
ORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 


ICELAND. FINLAND, ETC., IN JULY AND AUGUST 


For full details apply to: 
$T 


AR LINE 


TRE or any office of the Cunard Steamship Co in Canada 
and U.S.A. 


CVS-263 


Join the Camping Caravan 


See the World’s Fair—Nine 
National Parks — Canadian 
Rockies —- Foremost Western 


Cities, and Innumerable Other 
Interesting Sights 


. . . Up to 9000 Miles of 
Recreation, Sightseeing, 
Fellowship and Fun 


28 to 54 days Camping Tours that include 
most special admission fees, lectures, hostess, 
naturalist guides, nurse, entertainment, new 
bus transportation, comfortable sleeping, excel- 
lent meals, free laundry, shower baths, in- 
surance and many other services—all for the 


low price of 
$157 to $192 


Here are a few of the places you will visit 
on the longest tour (Leaves Cleveland June 
17. May be joined by r.r. at Salt Lake r.t. 
July 5): World’s Fair—Sait Lake—Bryce— 
Zion — Grand Canyon — Boulder Dam — Los 
Angeles—Mariposa Big Trees—Yosemite—San 
Francisco—Redwood Empire—Big Tree Park 
Hood—Portland—Columbia R. Hiway 
Mt. Rainier—Spokane—Banff—Lake Louise— 
Waterton Lakes—Glacier (8 days) Yellowstone 
—and back to train in S. L. thru Tetons. 
aL an Alaskan Cruise may be included, if 
esired. 


Tour No. 2 leaves N. Y¥. July 31! returns 
Sept. 1. World’s Fair, Black Hills. Yellow- 
stone, Tetons, Salt Lake, Zion, Bryce, Grand 
Canyon, Petrified Forest, Painted Desert, 
Mesa Verde, Royal Gorge, Sight See about 
Colorado Springs and Denver. Numerous 
other points homeward. 
$157. Chicago to $179. N. Y. 
Costs less and more comfortable than driving 
your own car! Ten times the fun, too! 
Enjoy the pleasure of camping in the 
mountains—the bracing air of the West where 
summer rains and mosquitos are almost 
unknown—the lovely countrysides—the forest 
stillness. Enlarge your horizons—widen your 
experience—build up your health on _ this 
marvelous low-priced tour. Testimonials! 


FREE Illustrated Folders with full 
detailed information about these thrill- 
ing tours which offer you three times 
the value for less than half the usuai 
cost. 


National Parks and Alaska 
Camping Tours 


1252 West Clifton Blvd. 
LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


'——T iterature 


In formation— 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun. 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—The year-round _play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


CUBA—Foreign, nearby, inexpensive, 
offering complete year-’round resort fa- 
cilities. Information, free booklet, from 
Cuban National Tourist Comm., Dept. 
B., 10 E. 40th St., Yi 


GERMANY—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, or 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Travy- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic. 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


When You Go To The Chicago Fair 


be sure to take with you the book that is the real key to 
the city 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN DAYS 
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Here is a lively guide to 
containing daily programs 
of selection and economy. 
companion you cover, in a 
the best shops, delightful 
maps make your way easy 


At all booksellers 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 


the capital of the Middle West, 
of sight-seeing that are triumphs 
In the company of an entertaining 
single week, all points of interest, 
restaurants, etc. Sectional street 
to find. 


$1.00 
Publishers, 4 West 16th St., N. Y. 


I 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


The Great Travelers 


N Great Travel Stories of All Na- 
tions, edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley 


(Dial Press) selections from the great 
travel books of twenty-four nations 


have been gathered together. 


This 


comprehensive anthology begins with 
the “Journeyings of the Masters and 


the Captains of Egypt,” 
from a papyrus 
century B.C., 


translated 
of the fourteenth 
and includes the work 


of such great modern travelers as 
Nansen, Scott, Byrd and Sven Hedin. 
In the centuries intervening we have 


the records of Herodotus, 


Xenophon, 


Don Juan of Persia, Leo Africanus, 
Dallam, Sir Richard Burton, Speke, 


Doughty, Stanley, Pierre Loti, 
Marco Polo, 


Huc, 
Baron von Humboldt, 


Cortez and scores of others. 


is 


Great Travel Stories of all Nations 
an extraordinarily complete an- 


thology containing more than a thou- 
sand pages. And what dramatic pages 
they are! As the editor says in her 


introduction, 
else they had courage, 


“Beyond and with all 
those who 


made these journeys and told these 
tales—Xenophon, leading his Greeks 
upon their five months’ march; Nan- 
sen, Scott, Byrd, in the Arctic cold; 
Lindbergh and Amy Johnson, flying 
alone over the seas; Daniel Boone 
blazing a trail through the wilder- 


ness; 


Clavijo, making ithe golden 


journey to Samarkand; Wills, lost 
and starving in unknown Australia; 
Balboa, bearing his ships across the 


mountains ; 
Huc, 


onville, 


Sven Hedin and Abbé 
de Men- 
hundred 


in the wilds of Tibet; 
journeying three 


miles in search of his “dear cochi- 


neal”; 


Friar John of Pian de Carpine, 


sixty-five years old, riding three thou- 


sand miles 


in a little over a hun- 


dred days, that he might carry a let- 
ter from the Pope to Kuyuk Khan; 


Benedict Goés, 
finding heaven; 


seeking Cathay and 
Doughty, Lawrence, 


and Bertram Thomas in the burning 


dust of Arabia; 


Princess Cecilia of 


Sweden, seasick passengers about her, 
watching for the shores of Elizabethan 


England, while she 
hatches 


sat upon the 
“singing the English psalms 


..after the English note and ditty”; 
Jens Munck, setting out with sixty- 
four men to seek the Indies, and re- 


turning with two; 


and even Sarah 


Knight going no farther than from 
Boston to New Haven, and “not dar- 
ing so much as to lodge my tongue a 
hair’s breadth more on one side of 
my mouth than tother” lest the boat 


should overset. 
pact of admiration for 
hood, 


This book is com- 
their hardi- 
for the strength of the human 


spirit matched against mountains and 
seas and burning deserts and pitiless 
skies, 


“And with admiration for the brav- 


ery of men goes admiration for the 
bravery of the beasts that endured 
with them and for them, not knowing 
the end or the aim, but fighting on 
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dumbly: Livingstone’s oxen, 
less in the Kalahari desert; 
Huc’s camels, mercilessly beaten to 
face a thing they feared; Scott's 
ponies, “one by one worn out”; Sven 
Hedin’s horses and mules, left like 
milestones marking his passage across 
the mountains of Tibet. The labour 
and the death of the beast made pos- 
sible the achievement of the man, 
and to the beast, as to the man, hon- 
our is due.” 


Roumania 


Bee no other state in south- 
eastern Europe has occupied such 
a conspicuous place in the newspapers 
during the last few years, Joseph S._ 
Roucek’s Contemporary Rowmania 
(Stanford University Press) should 
prove a timely and useful book. This 
volume covers most of the important” 
political, economic and social prob- 
Jems of that country. It opens with 
a short account of Roumanian history 
and then proceeds to an analysis on 
Roumanian politics and her internal 
and foreign policy. : 

The second half of the book deals — 
with agriculture, economics and fi- — 
nance, all of which questions are 
studied in considerable detail. The 
volume contains a large bibliography 
and is profusely illustrated. 


The Orient 


PLEASANT personal account of” 

a trip through the Far and Near 
East will be found in An Amiable 
Adventure by Amy Hemingway 
Jones (Macmillan). The record of 
this trip begins in Japan and there- 
after the author visits Korea and the 
new state of Manchukuo. In a rat- 
ridden boat, she voyages to China, © 
reaching Shanghai shortly after the” 
attack on Chapei. From China the ~ 
voyage continues through Cambodia,” 
Siam and India to Syria. 


a As 0 i a 


© she 


American Adventures 


BOOK for women who want to 

share the joys of big game hunt- 
ing and outdoor life with men will 
find a good audience in this coun- 
try. Such a book is Courtney Bor- 
den’s Adventures In A Man’s World 
(Macmillan). In this book Mrs. Bor- 
den describes her experiences hunting 
ruffed grouse in the northern Mich- 
igan woods, shooting canvas backs in 
Saskatchewan, hunting big game in 
Alaska and Arctic Siberia and follow- — 
ing quail behind a brace of setters 
in Mississippi. Mrs. Borden is a 
thorough sportswoman. In her writ- 
ing she manages to capture some of 
the exhilaration of forests and wild- 
erness. i 


If so here are helpful and inspiring 
books that will point the way 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By H. S, DAYTON 
and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By JOHN DRURY 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


Including Southern California 
By L. and V. S. BARTLETT 


Convenient guides by authors who 
know their way around and know the 
best way. Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. With 
street maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 


By GRETTA PALMER 


This unscrambles in a manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
bazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 
York. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $2.50 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 


The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories. A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
a glorious adventure. J/lustrated. $2.50. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


By canoe and house boat down_ the 
Mississippi from its source to the Gulf. 
A swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country spiced by adventure 
and gay vagrancy. 

Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 


ern California. 
Tilustrated. Pocket size, net $1.75 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, and 
describes them as they are today. 

Illustrated, $1.00 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
and other floral and arboreal features 


of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color. $3.00 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 
Illustrated. Pocket size, $1.50 


THE 
UNDER 
SKY 
IN 
CALI- 
FORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The California of mountain, desert 
and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 
frontispiece in color. $3.00 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 


Here are the legends and_ folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 
mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an_ intimate 
journey to the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world: from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yellowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to “See America 
First.” Illustrated $3.00 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 
By AGNES C. LAUT 
Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 


round about the Columbia Highway. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


THE OUT TRAIL 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
pueblos and their eopper-colored in- 
habitants. Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 
EMPIRE 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a _ gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 

Illustrations and maps $1.00 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELISE LATHROP 


The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELISE LATHROP 


Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 

Illustrated. Quarto. $10.00 


At All Booksellers or Direct From the Publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Are You Going toTravelin America ? 


4 West 16th Street 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
By Edmund C. Stedman. Inlarged and 
revised by Thomas lL. Stedman. For 
more than a quarter of a century the 
standard book for the European. trav- 
eler. With maps in color. Flexible 
cloth, 660 pages, 344% x 5”. $3.50 

In Search of England. By H. V. Morton. 
Lighthearted and unconventional wan- 
derings ’round England. Illustrated. $3.00 


Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, 
hamlet and village that have defied time. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


The Lure of English Cathedrals. By Frances 
M. Gostling. The principal cathedrals 
of England described, and their great 
personalities recreated. Llustrated. $2.50 

The Lure of London Galleries. By Arthur 
Milton. The paintings of London, their 
artists, their history, and how to see 
them. Illustrated. $2.00 


A Shopping Guide to London. By Thelma 
H. Benjamin. Where to buy clothes, 
antiques, accessories, etc. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


Through France With a Sketchbook. By 
Samuel Chamberlain. Visits to Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Touraine, the Riviera 
and Paris, with an artist of distinction. 
Profusely illustrated by the Author. 
Quarto. $6.00 


Cathedral France. By Sydney A. Clark. 
The drama of the French cathedrals, 
their building, their history, and their 
towns. Illustrated. $3.50 


The Lure of French Chateaux. By Frances 
M. Gostling. The famous chateaux— 
Saint-Germain, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Fontainbleau, Amboise, Chenonceaux, 
and others. Illustrated. $2.00 


Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy _ Elston. Villages, medieva 
towns and exquisite river valleys. 

Illustrated. $2.50 

The Lure of the Riviera. By Frances M. 
Gostling. Rambles through Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Eze, Grasse, Cannes, etc. 

Illustrated. $2.00 

A Little Book of Brittany. By _ Robert 
Medill. Into Brittany; the colorful towns, 
the quaintly dressed peasants, and _ the 
castles. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Land of Pardons. By Anatole Le 
Braz. A new translation of a French 
classic on Brittany’s people and cus- 
toms. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Bretons at Home. By Frances M. 
Gostling. An intimate and detailed 
study of Brittany. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. 
Gostling. Most historic province of 
France, its castles, cities and cathedrals. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


Travels in Normandy. By Roy_ Elston. 
Through Normandy with an alert and 
stimulating traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


How to Find Old Paris. By John N. Ware. 
An inyaluable guide for the historic 
landmarks. Illustrated, $2.00 


The Familiar Guide to Paris. By John N. 
Ware. An anecdotal exposition of his- 
torical and literary shrines. 

Illustrations and map. $2.00 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. A fascinating guide 
to the world’s greatest collection; all 
the great painters are discussed. 

Illustrated. $2.50 

Dining in Paris. By Sommerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligent- 
ly, amusingly, and satisfactorily. With 
glossary and index. $2.00 

A Guide to the Restaurants of Paris. By 
Therese and Louise Bonney. The choicest 
gustatory haunts, little known to the 
casual visitor. Illustrated. $1.50 


A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese 
and Louise Bonney. Worth its weight in 
gold to the person who would shop to 
the best advantage. Illustrated. $3.00 


At all booksellers 
or direct from the publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


If so, these books will solve 
many problems and add 
immeasurably to the enjoy- 
ment of your travels. 


Fifty Miles ’Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
These single-day excursions are enchant- 
ing pilgrimages to Chantilly, Malmaison, 
Versailles, Barbizon and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


An American Family Abroad. By Robert 
Gordon Anderson. How one family of 
five—children and adults—tried the ex- 
periment of a year in Paris, living as 
the French do. Illustrated end-papers. 

$3.50 


Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
The fascinating country of the Flemings 
and Walloons and its small sister Lux- 
emburg. Illustrated. $3.00 


Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Vivid 
descriptions of the country with infor- 
mation about motor routes, hotels and 
pensions, trains, etc. Illustrated. $2.00 


Come With Me Trough Germany. Vivid 
descriptions of the country with infor- 
mation about motor routes, hotels and 
pensions, trains, etc. Illustrated. $2.00 


Towns and People of Modern Germany. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Illustrated by 
Edward C. Caswell. A lively interpre- 
tation of the cities, ancient and modern. 
$5.00. Popular Edition. Illustrated with 
photographs. net $3.00 


Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. The typical cities of Norway 
and the fjords. Illustrated. $1.50 


Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The cities, picturesque waterways, castles 
and countryside. Illustrated. $1.50 


Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
A journey through the new republic of 
the North. Illustrated. $1.50 


Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the new 
Republic of Central Europe; from Prague 
to the high Carpathians. With more 
than 100 drawings by Edward C. Cas- 
well. $5.00 


The Vienna That’s Not in the Baedeker. 
By T. W. MacCullum. The Vienna of 
the Viennese—the cafes, the theatres, the 
concerts, and the gay night clubs. 

Tlustrated. $2.50 


Motoring in Italy. By R. R. Gordon-Bar- 


rett. The first really comprehensive 
guide book—in a new form. Illustrated 
with maps and plans. $2.50 


Alma Roma. 3y Albert G. Mackinnon, 
M.A. A treasure-house of information 
on the Immortal City. Illustrated. $2.50 


In and About Rome. By Colin R. Coote. 
Rome and its environs. [llustrated in 
color. Quarto. $5.00 


Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
A personally conducted tour through 
the magic isle. Illustrated. $2.50 


Sicily, Island of Fire. By Donald Ordway. 
Ilere the scenery, history and folklore 
have been captured and described. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the Dalmatian seacoast 
from Zara on the north to Ragusa in 
the south. Illustrated. $2.00 


Filibusters in Barbary. By Wyndham Lewis. 
A fascinating study of the Morocco of 
today and its hinterland. Illustrated. $3.50 


Palestine Old and New. By Albert M. 
Hyamson. The Holy Land of today 
against its ancient background. 

Illustrations and map. $3.00 
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On board the Ile de France 


PsYCHO-ANALYSTS might call it an Aladdin 
Complex, but most of us do yearn (in some 
vague way or other) to command instant 
attention to every-day needs ... a conve- 
nient geniit to run all our errands. But 
jinns have “gone out,” along with magic 
carpets, wishing-lamps, and _ cloaks-of- 
invisibility. So, many moderns gratify the 
Aladdin in them by traveling French Line. 

Page-boys of the French Line (despite 
the bright scarlet of their uniforms) may 
join with Mercutio in saying: “I am the 
very pink of courtesy.” Truly politeness 


seems to have been born in them. One has 


Fie ILE DE FRANCE, July 7 and 28, August 19, September 5 * 


August 5 and 24, September 20 * LAFAYETTE, July 1 and 21, September 13 * DE GRASSE, August 30 * ROCHAMBEAU, July 25 a i ? 


only to produce a cigarette-case, and a 
“light” is miraculously at hand. Every 
wish seems instantly to telegraph its birth 
to these alert, charming young persons. 

Yet figuratively as well as literally, these 
page-boys are only the smallest part of the 
perfect service found on France-A float. 
Stewards (who speak English) are always 
unobtrusively at hand—on deck, in salons, 


and along cabin-hallways—to help make 


The 


cuisine is considered, by many who ought 


every moment utterly luxurious. 
to know, as the best French cooking they 


have ever enjoyed. And, the beauty, 


PARIS, July 1, August 11, September 9 * 


French 


Line ships form an ideal setting for such 


modernity, and atmosphere of 


a service. 
So this summer, let some travel agent 
He'll 


be glad to arrange your itinerary, and 


plan a trip to Europe for you. 


give you the complete luxury of French 
Line passage . .|. the modern “wishing- 
lamp” that supplies lightning command 
over politeness that is inherent. . . . 


French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


CHAMPLAIN, July 15, 
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